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THE REVENGE OF THE REJECTED: 
A TALE OF MYSTERY. 


Thy cruel, woe delighted train, 
The ministers of grief and pain, 
A sullen welcome, all! 
With stern, resolved, despairing eye, 
I see each aimed dart; 
For one has cut my dearest tie, 
And quivers in my: heart.— Burns. 


TWENTY years subsequent to the Pequod war and during the latter 
days of Cromwell’s iron sovereignty, an English gentleman, of better 
birth than fortune and happier manners than religious faith, sought re- 
fuge from public and private evils among the rigid Remonstrants of 
New England. The princes and prelates, who, for a thousand years, 
had. trampled on the heart of man, amid the tortures of tyranny, the 
pageants of royal and the mummeries of pontifical pride, had been li- 
mited in their prerogatives or hurled from their thrones. The chain of 
idea and action was shattered; the great fountains of human thought 
were broken up; and many a wreck of ancient days was driven over 
the turbid and stormy billows. The old, accustomed and long revered 
authorities of kingdom and hierarchy having been cast aside, in the 
puritan republic of England, no magnet of intellect could attract and 
concentrate the adverse opinions thas flung loose upon the tempest of 
the times; and we may not marvel that Urian Easterbrooke, sharing, 
as he-did, much of the strange learning and enthusiasm of the age, 
should plunge into the chaos of events and come forth, at last, more 
bewildered, restless and unblest than ever. The profoundly religious 
character of his mind became dark and desponding; a life the most 
austere succeeded one in the highest degree urbane and liberal; the 
severest separatism followed the most amiable benevolence and love; 
and the admired cavalier of Charles sunk into the gloomy zealot and 
anchorite of Cromwell. Overwrought conceptions of human perfecti- 
bility had ended with him, as with many other visionary spirits, in 
sickening disgust and despair of human improvement; and the dark 
shadows of a thousand beautiful dreams clouded the soul of the idealist. 
He had heard the ‘swirling waves mourn over the royal galleon as it 
went down in darkness; he had seen the wide and troubled sea cover- 
ed with ruin and death; the last gasp of the last doomed swimmer had 
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died upon his ear; but no power, like an angel of might and love, had 
breathed peace over the agitated waters—no voice had exorcised the 
evil spirit of revolution and terror—want, fear and despotism yet 
haunted the bosom of man—and Urian Easterbrooke was a hopeless 
ascetic. 

His wife, the only sister of Sir Arthur Adair, exerted all the influ- 
ence, which singular beauty and a gifted mind confer upon a woman of 
devoted affections, to recreate the spirit of Easterbrooke; but, though 
none could love with intenser fervour than the enthusiast, the baffled 
ambition of his earlier years, the humbled hopes, the quenched phi- 
lanthropy, the darkened visions of his maturer age had fallen, like an 
avalanche, upon his high-toned mind, and the power to direct his per- 
verted thoughts aright rested no longer with humanity. The friend of 
Milton, Hampden and Vane, deeming the presbyterianism, as then 
established, little better than prelacy, and the remorseless violence of 
the Protectorate worse than the crimes of monarchy, resolved, still 
with a vague hope of finding the saturnian realm of his imagination, to 
seek in America that liberty of worship, purity of heart and simplicity 
of government which existed no longer in'England. 

Accompanied by his wife, two sons and the little worldly wealth 
which generosity had left him, he arrived at Boston. ‘ihe sublimity 
of nature, the novelty of his situation and the occupations, consequent 
upon settlement in anew country, for a time engrossed and relieved 
his brooding mind. His lovely wife began to congratulate him upon 
this dispersion of gloom—this awakening of his youthful feeling—and 
the winter firesides of their hermitage were cheered by pleasant hopes 
of happier days about to dawn upon them and the children of their 
love. This rainbow of the wilderness dissolved in tears. The tide 
of religious dissension then overspread the land: sectarian bitterness 
infected all social intercourse and inspired each man with distrust of 
his neighbour ; tales of witchcraft and sorcery, of damnable heresies 
and diabolical possession, of prodigies and thaumaturgia, flew like 
poisoned arrows over the country; fasts of purification were proclaim- 
ed, synods assembled, oracles and omens abounded, and the minds of 
men were tossed on the rapid waves of doubt and dread and horror. 
No one was safe from ecclesiastical inquisition; no opinions, unsanc- 
tioned by general convocations, escaped without censure and punish- 
ment; all true believers were summoned to assert their credence 
and the credibility of occurrences impossible in their nature and con- 
tradictory in their relations; and the excommunication of all, who scru- 
tinized and doubted either abstruse points of faith or the motives of 
the witnesses of witchcraft, was speedily followed by banishment be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the colonists. Easterbrooke was soon required 
to manifest his creed that the presbytery might receive him into their 
fellowship and communion; and this very requisition, as it implied 
coercion of thought, agitated and incensed a spirit, which, like that 
of Milton, was accustomed to enter into no mortal recognizances. He 
met the ministers in conference ; an angry theological discussion en- 
sued (nothing provokes a divine like the possibility of salvation with- 
out his assistance ;) the examiners asserted what was the orthodox law 
and gospel, Urian remonstrated and argued, they became zealously 
affected and profuse of epithet, he reminded them that there was, at 
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least, one gentleman in the assembly, they recriminated, he replied, 
and the congress dissolved, the high contracting powers being deter- 
mined to expatriate a schismatic, and the disappointed Optimian re- 
solved to maintain his freedom. Why, at this early period, he was 
driven to this expression of his faith he could not readily comprehend ; 
nor, was it easy to imagine the causeof that avoidance and ill will 
which, even previous to the discussion, many had evidently exhibited 
towards him; but, from whatever source this renewed misfortune ori- 
ginated, the proud spirit of Easterbrooke was not daunted by menace 
nor startled from its propriety by secret hostility. 

‘‘ Bigotry, superstition and misrule seem to have chosen this coun- 
try as their selectest abode,” said Easterbrooke; and unfortunately for 
his peace and pleasure, he was not reluctant to express this opinion 
without reserve or diminution. The effects were soon apparent. In 
imitation of a religious order, whom the non-jurors held in ineffable 
horror, namely, the society of Jesus, the ministers reported Urian as 
a heretic and seditious person and delivered him over to the civil au- 
thority. Without allowing him much latitude for repentance, the ad- 
ministrators of laws not a little regicide and Levitical banished the un- 
happy gentleman beyond the limits of Massachusetts Bay. Had he 
not known that the same inquisition and obloquy and ostracism would 
pursue him into the colonies of Plymouth and New Haven, he was 
now too indignant at the illegal and irreligious measures practised 
against him to seek the society of those who inflicted judgments as in- 
tolerant and unjust as those of the Star Chamber, from which they had 
fled to the forest. Improving, therefore, the little time left him to sell 
his hermitage and land, which the order of the court required him al- 
most to sacrifice, so hurried was its command and so politicly slow 
were the chaffering purchasers, he was ready to depart, a banished 
man, to the frontiers, when he was suddenly arrested, and, without 
explanation, thrown into prison. ‘Three days of gloom, suspense and 
anguish passed, and no eye of compassion gazed upon his solitude— 
no ear of mercy listened to his inquiries of his offence or the condition 
of his family—and no voice broke the silence of his prisonhouse save 
that of the sallow, bloated and brutal, though sermonising gaoler. It 
was near the fourth midnight of his imprisonment, when Easterbrooke 
started from his straw pallet at the voice of his eldest son. * Rise, 
rise, my dear father! you are free!” and the noble youth, then about 
fourteen, raised his unfortunate parent and hurried him from the cell. 
‘““Why, Edward, what in the name of Heaven does this outrage and 
silence and mystery mean? Where’s your mother? and why have I 
been left in this awful doubt? Answer me, my son! what does this 
mean ?”” 

‘‘ Dear Father! let us hasten now—mother will explain all!’ and 
the whole frame of the generous and high-minded boy trembled less 
with fear than unutterable rage and grief. A rude carriage, in which 
Mrs Easterbrooke, with her younger son, awaited her unfortunate 
lord, stood before the prison; and Urian, as he entered it in darkness, 
felt the anxious grasp of his wife and heard, with dismay, her whis- 
pered injunction of silence. Amidst troubled and conflicting thoughts, 
the vehicle left behind the abodes of men, and, with such speed as the 
forest road allowed, traversed the solitary and midnight wilds. Then, 
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while no human habitation was near and scarce a vestige of civilized 
life was around them, the beautiful but homeless wanderer poured forth 
the anguish of her spirit upon the bosom of her husband and relieved 
the agony of his suspense by the relation of events which awoke long 
dormant passions and perilous thoughts in his soul, Amidst all the 
wild conjectures of his prisonhouse, the true cause of his solitude and 
desertion had never glanced across his imagination; and now, in the 
gladness of his freedom and the safety of his only friends on earth; he 
gazed upon the savage wilderness and folded his wife and children to a 
bruised and bleeding heart. ‘Oh! is it possible?” said he. ‘Could 
a thousand leagues separate us neither from priestly persecution nor 
private revenge? Could not even the desert be a Zoar unto us? But 
we shall baffle both inquisitor and ruffian now: and may the Eternal 
Watcher of creation shield you, love, from such another trial of that 
affection in which I am yet too blessed !”’ 
The loneliest and most savage forest seemed now the only refuge of 
the banished family; and with many a sigh, passing far beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetts, they sheltered themselves from per- 
secution and the storms of coming win'er in a deserted blockhouse on 
one of the small islands of Narragansett Bay. ‘The dangers and suffer- 
ings of their journey through almost pathless woods; the desolation of 
their only asylum among dense forests and Indians who had drunk at 
the white man’s cup of perdition; the utter friendlessness of their si- 
tuation and the outrages which they had lately borne; conspiring with 
the thousand privations to which they were destined, produced in the 
minds of this wretched family anguish and terror beyond the power of 
language to develope. But these bitter trials gave birth to very different 
feelings and sentiments in the members of the dreary household. The 
fine intellect of Urian seemed utterly prostrated; the misanthropy of 
misfortune settled into despair; the lightning of his youthful spirit ex- 
pired in the dark clouds of his sorrows; and but for the unlooked-for 
hospitality of some Wampanoags, who brought corn and game to their 
dwelling of famine, the stricken and despairing outcast might have pe- 
rished without hope or struggle. In the mind of his wife calamity 
created less disastrous thoughts; but hidden agony preyed upon her 
heart and the strength of her slight frame was altogether unfitted to sus- 
tain the inflictions of wandering want and the constantly excited ener- 
gies of her mind. Day by day, she sunk beneath the burden; night 
followed night and the hectic rose tinged her pallid cheek, the cough 
and cold sweats of consumption visited her wretched couch, while the 
winds, echoed in the naked woods, smote upon her helpless spirit. 
One hope alone sustained her sinking nature ; she did not yet despair 
of consigning her children and husband to the friendship and love of 
her brother and laying her weary head to rest on the bosom of her na- 
tive land. This last deep desire of her affectionate heart consoled her 
during the long and terrible winter, and enabled her to spread around 
her consolation in the midst of adversity. But upon neither parent did 
these afflictions fall with such woeful effect as upon their eldest son. 
Impetuous, high-minded and proud from the first dawn of his mind— 
solitary, sensitive and thoughtful beyond his years—he gazed upon the 
successive woes and persecutions of his parents with a concentrated in- 
tensity of rage for which language has no expression. The animosity 
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of his father’s foes—the fear and grief of his mother’s soul—the gloom 
and poverty and wretchedness of their banishment—all found a home 
in his fiery bosom. Silent and sullen, he watched the workings of a 
desolated intellect and the ravages of suffering; and the fiend of Re- 
venge entered the habitation of his darkened thoughts and reigned and 
revelled there. 

The protracted season of frost, snow and hail went by; and the 
beautiful sun of spring threw verdure over the forest, brightness on the 
waters and beauty on the sky; but save in the mitigation of bodily 
want and suffering, there was little change in the condition of the ba- 
nished family. The only face in the rude dwelling, that wore even a 
transient look of pleasure or forgotten grief, was that of little Raymond 
Easterbrooke ; yet tears mingled with his smiles, when he lifted his 
beautiful head in his solitary sports and gazed upon his father’s quiver- 
ing brow or his mother’s wasted face, or saw his brother Edward 
_ Standing with folded arms and looking with a dreadful smile, upon the 
fierce death-¢truggle of the rattlesnake and copperhead. When, in 
pursuit of game, the brooding melancholy youth wandered around the 
shores of the island, he would often pause, for an unreckoned time, 
on the breezy edge of the bluffs, and, watching some lonely sail on 
the horizon or Indian pirogue beneath, pour out his spirit in passionate 
exclamations. ‘These moody and dark outbursts of thought passed 
neither unobserved nor unadmonished by his mother; but the unfortu- 
nate lady was rapidly sinking into hopelessness and the grave, and her 
yet more unfortunate husband seemed rather a breathing statue than an 
ardent visionary philosopher. 

The vernal night, illuminated by a late-risen moon, had passed its 
mid hour; and the unhappy family of the blockhouse, wearied by suf- 
fering and sickened by hope delayed—(for though Mrs Easterbrooke 
had written for remittances to her brother Sir Arthur, she had received 
no answer to her earnest solicitation,) were unquietly sleeping on their 
wretched flockbed and dreaming of old memories and parted friends, 
and all those pleasant scenes which had been the paradise of their 
youthful love. Edward alone sat by an open window that overlooked 
the isles and waters of the bay and commanded a picturesque view of 
Mount Hope; but, though the moonlight fell like a shower of dia- 
monds upon the bosom of the deep, and played with magical loveliness 
among the foliage and rocks of the mountain, the poor boy felt no glad- 
ness in the smile of beauty nor sympathy in the romance of nature. 
One awful thought burned within his bosom, and withered every un- 
folding flower of fancy or of feeling. He suddenly snatched a loaded 
musket, which stood beside him and drew back the trigger. ‘* There 
was a sound of breath and stealing feet!” thought he. ‘* Whatever foe 
comes here, I know but one law now—kill! kill!’ He started back 
from the moonlight and placing his ear by an aperture in the wall, he 
listened. ‘ Again! it creeps along the bushes like a guilty thing; a 
wolf or panther would be bolder. I heard a whisper in the copse, and 
now it comes once more. "Tis strange—the Indians have been our 
friends and no white man has ever crossed our threshold. O God! a 
thought comes over me! If it be that villain of villains, I will bid him 
welcome with death—death—death !”” Edward drew back into the 
deeper shadows as the sound crept on and seemed to rise beneath the 
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very window; and he distinctly heard the whispered words, “No! 
no! not there!” and then a quickened movement among the dried 
leaves of the wood, All again was still; utter silence, save the 
screechowl’s hoot, brooded over earth and heaven. Edward lost not. 
that wonderful composure and confidence of mind, which, in one so 
very young, seemed to have been the inspiration of misfortune. Gen- 
tly, he opened the door of the unfinished and unfurnished room, in 
which his parents slept, and saw the holy light of heaven resting like 
a revelation upon the careworn and troubled faces of earth’s pilgrims; 
but, until more certain of just cause for alarm, he would not break 
those slumbers which brought the only joys his parents could now par- 
take. He returned to the window and looked forth. A soft low breeze 
just lifted the dewy leaves, and the shadows of the giant trees fell 
broad and deep around; but no evidence of human life was there. 
** Would to God I could interpret this!” said the youth. A sudden 
blaze, that filled the whole house with infernal light, burst from the 
chamber of his parents; the same instant, a bullet through the window 
grazed the head of Edward, and an Indian, horribly besmeared and 
evidently maddened by liquor, sprung at the open casement. Uncer- 
tain in his drunken vision, the spring which he had intended should 
bear him through the window, merely brought his breast upon the sill; 
and the shock of his unintended fall hurled his tomahawk from his 
hand across the room. Uninjured, but infuriated by the ball, Edward 
rushed like a wounded tiger, grasped the fallen hatchet and, ere a mo- 
ment flew, or the Indian moved, severed his head from his body. 

But the trunk had scarcely fallen to the earth, and the horrid lips 
yet quivered with the last breath, when another red assailant appeared. 
More intoxicated even than the first, he twice vainly attempted the es- 
calade; and still another proved the condition to which the native war- 
riors had been reduced before they consented to engage in this midnight 
assault. ‘* Down! down! d d cowards—leave your master’s path- 
way free!” cried a voice, whose tones fell upon Edward’s soul like . 
the trumpet-blasts of vengeance; and, within the lapse of a breath, the 
form of him most feared and hated of all earth’s creatures shot through 
the window, rose and stood face to face with Edward. ‘So, you 
thought to escape me?” said he, with an archfiend’s sneer. “.How 
should earth hide your father from my wrath or your mother from my 
love, when hell itself shall never do it?”? And the monster yelled with 
fury. 

Villain! loathsome villain! meet the fate you merit!” cried’ the 
dauntless boy, and springing suddenly aside, he fired. The stranger 
slightly reeled; but, instantly recovering himself, rushed upon Edward 
with uplifted sword and the face of a fiend. “ Turn, thou image of 
hell! if thou art a man, meet one—war not upon a boy !” cried Easter- 
brooke, flying from the flames of his dwelling to the rescue of his child. 
His wife, like a shadow from the tomb, stood trembling behind her 
husband amidst the glare of the crackling flames and imploringly ex- 
tending her almost transparent hands, in voiceless eloquence, towards 
the terrible foe. But he, grappling in deadly strife with Easterbrooke, 
remarked not her attitude nor even her presence there. Urian had 
been a man of great personal —— and courage ; and even now, he 
struggled fiercely with the powerful enemy, while Edward, though be- 
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wildered and staggering from the effects of his wound, hurried on to 
the assistance of his father. ‘* Ho!’ yelled the panting stranger, with 
one hand grasping the throat of the now prostrate Easterbrooke, and 
with the other warding the blows of Edward while fiery particles fell 
from the burning roof upon their coiling bodies, **ho! where are the 
drunken hellhounds? Come on! come on!” and through the fire and 
smoke of the devoted blockhouse, two or three Indians staggered on, 
and, under the instinctive guidance of a love of havoc, (for they were 
obviously unconscious of their cause of action,) reached the scene of 
contest just in time to shield the stranger from a mortal blow of Ed- 
ward’s tomahawk. The battle was soon consummated. Overwhelmed 
and beaten down, the fearless boy fought with the violence of despera- 
tion till the hatchet of a savage descended with resistless force upon his 
brain, and he no longer saw or felt the terrors of the scene. Urian 
now lay exposed to the fiendish rage of the stranger, who waved the 
Indians away with haughty derision, reserving for himself alone the 
slaughter of his victim. ‘Till this moment, the dying wife had seemed 
paralyzed with horror; but now, with the last strength of her nature, 
she threw herself forward upon: the body of her husband at the very 
instant the sword of the stranger fell. ‘* God of vengeance!’ howled 
the murderer, ‘the life blood of the only heart on earth I ever loved is 
on my accursed soul! but damned as I must be, it shall not be only 
for the death of the beloved; the agony and blood of the hated shall 
rise up against me in the day of perdition!’’ and, stamping with the 
phrenzy of mingled remorse and revenge upon the face of Easterbrooke, 
he snatched a tomahawk from one of the stupified savages and, with 
all his strength, aimed a blow at ‘the head of Urian. But the last 
spasms of death now convulsed the wanderer’s unhappy wife, and, 
struggling to breathe the last incense of her consecrated love upon his 
lips, she threw her arm across the brow and laid her head upon the 
bosom of her husband as the final blow of the assassin fell. ‘Is all 
hell in arms against me, that I cannot strike except upon that form for 
which I have vainly lost my heaven?” cried the stranger. ‘*'There— 
there is the last groan of her agony, and she has gone to the realms of 
bliss to be through all eternity my accuser--condemner—and curse. 
Almighty Avenger! in mercy blast me now !” 

“¢ QOwannux! Owannux!”’ cried an Indian from the forest.’ 

‘‘ Why, what should send the English here at such a time as this? 
to track the shedder of guiltless blood. The fire swirls round me— 
but there’s a wilder fire in my heart and brain, that will burn and burn 

and burn till hell gives up its holocausts. Away! away!” 

** Owannux! Owannux!”’ repeated the voice without. 

** Quick!’ quick! there’s blood enough shed; take yon trembling 
boy beyond the flames—leave him—and fly to the boats. Keep a 
wary eye upon the comers, whoever they are, and let none follow. 
Mark now! be sober and subtle—quick !’’ The stranger was gone like 
a bloody arrow through the wilderness; Raymond, then about eight 
years old, was dragged from the bodies of his parents and left under an 
oak—and the Indians vanished like a vision of the night. 

They had scarcely disappeared when the armed crew of a coaster, 
then entering the bay, ascended the bluff and espied the horror-stricken 
child. To their rapid questions he could only reply—‘*‘ the house! the 
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house !”” and with the generous self-abandonment so characteristic of 
sailors, they rushed amidst the blazing ruins. Poor Raymond’s heart 
throbbed wildly but its pulses were yet few, when the mariners re- 
turned, bearing the three bodies upon their lusty shoulders. With 
many a sea oath and execration, thé crew conveyed the living and the 
dead on board the trader. Kindness and skill restored Easterbrooke 
and Edward to conscious misery. ‘The inhabitants of the seaport to 
which the vessel was bound, by every act of love and sympathy, 
sought to heal the wounded minds of father and son and win back the 
gentle feelings of their better days. But, though the powers of the 
body were soon restored, nothing could touch the mind. Poor Easter- 
brooke wept over the burial of his wife, and Edward gave the last tears 
of tenderness to a mother whom he adored; but the one henceforth 
held no communion with humankind, and the other gave all his 
thoughts to vengeance. One morning, a letter to Sir Arthur Adair and 
a purse of gold were found by the pillow on which Urian had reposed 
by the side of his son Raymond ; but the writer had disappeared, and 
though, a few days afterwards, a gentleman came with Easterbrooke’s 
directions to take his child to England, no farther knowledge of the 
unhappy man .existed in the minds of any. Edward had departed, 
even before his father; none knew whither. Many conjectures were 
indulged and many an anxious wish expressed to learn the destiny of 
the noble youth; but forgetfulness gradually grew over the memories 
of the family of Easterbrooke as the sods of the valley grew over the 
mouldering victim. 





THE TWO FRENCH CROWN PIECES. 


You ask me, Mr Editor, to supply you with a sketch of foreign 
scenes and characters. If you have patience, I will relate a story 
which I read in France, about the time you and I met there. As it 
involves some views of the manners, past and present, of that country, 
perhaps it may answer your purpose. Not being an author, I am at a 
loss how to entitle my recollections of the French original. There is 
much, I understand, in the way of ushering in these matters. Play 
writers announce their melodramas as ‘ tales of peculiar interest.’ 
Mine is one ; and of a description so admirably suited to a commercial 
people, that I presume it will be no bad recommendation here to call 
it a story of pecuniary interest, especially as it relates to Two FRENCH 
crown PIECES, Of the coinage of Louis XV and the Republic.in 1793. 

Everything in nature has its language. I call Homer and even the 
Scriptures, to witness, that not only horses and asses but “‘ an ox spoke 
once, as learned men deliver.” Monsieur Dupont de Nemours pro- 
fessed to understand the different dialects of different species of birds. 
The very rivers have raised their deep voices. Sounds distinctly ar- 
ticulated have issued from rocks ; and would it not be doing most un- 
warrantable injustice to the race of stones, whose sense of hearing is 
sufficiently refined to have flung them into ecstacies at the lyre of Or- 
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pheus, not to suppose they may have some mode of imparting what 
we are so well assured that they can feel ?—I have but one answer for 
the incredulous. I will relate a conversation I myself heard. If they 
do not believe me, I am sure I cannot help it ;—it is their affair, not 
mine. 

I was rambling one day in the environs of Paris, quite lost in 
thought. Not a living being was in view. My arms were crossed 
upon my bosom; my head bent over them; my eyes were’ on the 
green sward; my fancy in the clouds. Suddenly, I heard a voice of 
silver. Istarted. I gazed around. All was solitude. Again I heard 
the voice. Was it some spirit?—I am not superstitious. I sought 
again on every side. I could not think of any reason why spirits 
should descend to talk with me. At length I traced the origin of the 
voice. Whence, think you, it proceeded ?— 

Reader, it came not from the air. It came not from the earth. It 
was not a voice of other worlds, it was a voice of this.—Genile reader, 
the voice came from my pocket!—Do not start and give that unbeliev- 
ing stare! The voice came from my waistcoat pocket !—I myself am 
not more credulous than you are, reader, or than anybody else. I 
doubted for a long time. But shall we resist the evidence of our senses? 
—Presently, a second voice replied to the first. 

Who were the speakers, do you ask ?— 

Aye, I was anxious myself to ascertain that point. Now who 
should you guess ?— 

Reader, at that moment there were but two inhabitants of my waist- 
coat pocket. One was a crown piece of five francs; the other a simi- 
lar one of six. It was but natural that my suspicion should fall on 
them; and my suspicion was certainty, when I distinctly heard the 
following dialogue. 

‘‘ My dear, dear friend!—By what strange chance have I once more 
the happiness of meeting you !—Blessed, ever blessed be the gods 
who have reunited us!—those glorious gods from whom, perhaps, we 
are ourselves descended; for time was, you know, when there were 
gods of gold and silver !—” 

«‘Had you been a medal,” replied the other, with a touch of the 
true French politeness, ‘‘ you could not have been more learned.” 

«¢ The little information I can boast,’’ resumed the first, ‘* will cease 
to surprise you when you are told, that born in the reign of Louis XV, 
of whom I still bear the effigy, I have belonged, in my time, to the 
greatest wits of that age: I have passed from the pocket of Helvetius 
to that of Crebillon the younger;—even in those of Diderot and Vol- 
taire, I have been a sojourner ;—and it is in the society of these illus- 
trious men that I have acquired whatever intellectual value I possess.— 
But, my dear friend, relieve me from my perplexity. Great Gods, 
how much your face seems changed !—But for your voice, such is the 
alteration a few years have wrought in your features, it would have 
been impossible, absolutely impossible for me to have recognized you.” 

‘‘ Who can control his fate?’ answered the piece of five francs. 
‘‘ Alternately republican, imperialist, royalist,—my brows now decked 
with the cap of liberty, now girt with the laurel of the empire, I have 
changed forms incessantly in spite of myself, and served every govern- 
ment, which has ruled France for the last thirty years, with involuntary 
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faithfulness and effect. If you have cultivated literature and the sci- 
ences, I, not so blessed, have been obliged to devote myself to politics, 
having almost invariably belonged to statesmen.” 

‘«‘ Ah, my excellent friend,” cried the piece of six francs, ‘* how I 
should delight to hear your history. We are alone. Our possessor 
does not appear inclined to separate us just yet. “he moment is pro- 

itious.” 

“It is my duty,” replied the piece of five francs, ‘* to yield prece- 
dence to you. Iam the younger. I know my place. Do you speak 
first. Charm me with your adventures and then I will relate the sim- 
ple narrative of mine.” 

The more ancient piece, contemporary with the Voltaires and Dide- 
rots, was learned and fond of talking and did not wait to be asked a 
second time. 

‘‘] owe my existence,” resumed he, ‘to the coinage made in 1718, 
under the ministry of Argenson, out of the bars of silver supplied to 
the regency by the merchants of Saint-Malo. But, alas! 1 was des- 
tined to misfortune from my very entrance into the world. I saw the 
light only to become with my fellow pieces, the victim of most wanton 
persecution !—I will explain. 

‘‘ It was at the time when the famous Law lured the regent into his 
ruinous system of finance. To facilitate the palming of his paper 
money on the public, he thought it necessary to discredit us in its 
opinion. Hence the vexations to which we were so long exposed. 
Edict after edict daily threw new doubts upon our rights and value. 
At length, however, after many desperate struggles, we triumphed glo- 
riously. Law was disgraced and banished. After having been the 
richest man in France, he died of poverty at Venice. What a lesson 
to our enemies ! How just the retribution for his numberless insults to 

old and silver! 

‘‘T shall pass over in silence the period when, put into circulation 
by commerce, I went through a thousand strong-boxes and twenty sea- 
ports, always in exercise, flying incessantly from hand to hand, from 
bag to bag,—presented, accepted, exchanged, piled up in little columns 
of my brethren, borrowed, lent, stolen; and moving so rapidly from 
possessor to possessor, that I could never find leisure during my short 
abodes, for the slightest observations, philosophival or moral, on any 
one of my numerous and hourly shifting owners. But the fates took 
pity on me. You remember that part of Paris where “ the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.”-—The district which 
is peopled by those who have made their fortunes and retired from 
business—where the olden time seems to flourish in immortal youth ? 
—Of course, I mean the portion which is called the Marais. Well, far 
from trade and traders, at length I dwelt there in peace !— 

‘¢ My new master, an honest citizen, was a great stickler for all the 
old fashioned ways of living and looking and thinking. It was his 
ambition to keep them up in his own family. ‘He was somewhat 
antique himself; but he was rich, saving, sedate; and regular in fa- 
mily duty. He sermonized his wife, gave wholesome counsel to his 
daughter; wore a square periwig, always talked, seldom reasoned, 
never joked ; but being in secret an admirer of the fine arts, he some- 
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times stole from the domestic circle to do them homage in their com- 
mon temple, the opera. 

‘* But it happened, that, either from the fatigue of the day’s at- 
tempts at thinking, or from the weakness of organs incapable of en- 
during so much delight, or from a desire to be in fashion, old Mor- 
pheus seemed invariably to sit down with him the moment he would 
enter his box, and hold him fast until the music of the ballet ‘ broke 
his bonds of sleep asunder’ and roused him on the sudden from his 
lethargy. Then would his great eyes and ears open wide; then would 
his citizen stare devour the goddesses and nymphs who frisk out on 
‘ the light fantastic toe,’ to make the public idolize their beauty, their 
grace, and their divinity. One among them, seemed, above all, to 
rivet his admiration. He followed her with his eyes, mimicked all 
her movements with his hands and body; held his breath while she 
danced; and when she disappeared either in a car or a cloud, heaved a 
deep sigh, took his hat and cane, returned to his family circle, ser- 
monized his wife and gave wholesome counsel to his daughter. 

‘* At length, one day, he dressed himself with the most punctilious 
care, eyed himself in the glass, wondered how any one could appear 
so young at his time of life; and then going straight to a magnificent 
mansion, sent up his name, and found Venus or Calypso, in a dish- 
abille, ten thousand times more fascinating than the diamonds and dra- 
peries of Olympus. He essayed to speak, but his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth;—he could neither descant on the virtuous ‘simpli- 
city of days of yore, nor sermonize nor give wholesome counsel. He 
stammered, became embarrassed, disconcerted ; but, nevertheless, by 
an instinct rare in the citizens of that day, he supplied the place of 
words by gestures. He plunged his hand into his pocket—the pocket 
where I was lodged, with many of my kindred. At the suddenness 
of the plunge, we involuntarily sent forth asound. This seemed to 
speak for him. To his silence it appeared instantly to impart eloquence 
irresistible. 

‘““The nymph, who, from the squareness of his person, the clear- 
ness of his discourse, his goldheaded cane, and the persuasive energy 
of his gesture, took him for a banker, began to relent. He saw it. 
Falling at the feet of the goddess, he held out a hand overflowing with 
crown pieces. There is no accounting for tastes. She may have been 
prejudiced in favour of gold. But either contempt for us, or the gro- 
tesque figure cut by her antiquated admirer, must have conquered the 
natural sympathy she was beginning-to betray,—for all at once she 
changed countenance, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, struck 
up the hand that held us, and while we were flying pell mell about the 
carpet or rolling under sofas, chairs and tables, rang for her servants ; 
and ere the astonished adorer could conjecture what it all meant, he 
found himself in the street, regularly turned out of doors ! 

‘She was still in the midst of her laugh, when, after much preli- 
minary rattle and parade, there entered a flashy grenadier of the royal 
guard, We were all lying scattered here and there about the floor. 
The indifference, the insolent disdain with which she treated us, and 
to which we certainly were not accustomed, inflamed me with indig- 
nation ; for, without being a Spanish doubloon, one may still know 
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one’s value. My wounded pride, however, did not prevent my hear- 
ing the following dialogue. 

“How now, my fairest! Whence these bursts of laughter '—Are 
you reading the witticisms of Voltaire or the tragedies of La Harpe? 

‘‘My dear Dorat, you are come just in time? (still laughing) The 
most extraordinary—the most comical incident—Ha! ha! ha!—Why 
don’t you laugh 2” 

‘¢ With all the pleasure in life, if you'll only first let me know” — 

«‘Oh! a subject for a farce, my dear Dorat! Never before was there 
a subject like it! Ha! ha! ha!”— 

“* Well—but ?”— 

‘‘Tlrose saucer eyes of his! Those plebeian crown pieces! That 
queer person—Oh, do—laugh, do, do !”— 

‘«‘fam quite ready, whenever you'll tell me what I am to laugh 
at.”” 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Admirable! Delightful!—Oh, it will be the death 
of me! Ha! ha! ha! (suddenly assuming a serious tone) Fool!— 
Clown !—Beast! Dare to be in love with me—with me!” 

“‘Tsee nothing in ¢hat so very extraordinary. That might have 
happened to any body.” 

‘*'T'o dare offer me silver! (haughtily) Does the lout take me for a 
woman of no character?” 

‘‘What! Did you say silver? The scoundrel! Did he mean to 
insult you 2” 

‘*T don’t know what he meant, but I sent him off in a twinkling.” 

‘¢ Egad, my dear, on second thoughts, you ought to have been more 
merciful. His passion outrun his purse. This may chance with the 
best of us. I myself got into a fit of dissipation last night, which was 
quite my undoing.” 

‘‘ Dissipation ! Shame upon you !”” 

‘‘ How is a gentleman to manage? You know, my dear, I have my 
follies as well as others’””— 

‘So it should seem, with five ladies on your list”— 

‘* Slander—slander, ’pon honour.—yYou are the only woman I ever 
truly loved; but it chanced, you were not by—and I was so listless 
for want of your sweet society, that I could not do without something 
to amuse me, and so I suffered myself to be seduced into play, and— 
what do you think? I lost! absolutely lost! My thoughts were more 
upon you than on the game, and I lost, not only all the money I had, 
but five and twenty louis which I had not; and was obliged to give my 
rae for it—five and twenty louis !—It is a debt of honour—a sacred 

ebt.”’ 

“*Psha! Not worth the mentioning. Sure you do not doubt my 
friendship ?”’"— 

*“* How can I, after so many proofs ?”— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—A thought strikes me. That old baboon shall pay 
a part of your sacred debt. Look on the floor.””—— 

‘‘ Crown pieces! Do you keep your treasures on your carpet—bank 
in Turkey ?”— 

‘Come, despatch! Help me up with the palefaced varlets.”” And 
forthwith our elegant grenadier of the royal guard, and his generous 
fair one, condescending at last to honour us with their attention, were 
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busied in gathering us from chink and corner. The lady made up the 
balance of the five and twenty louis; and our new master departed, 
Swearing to her that she united with the personal charms of Ninon, a 
soul ten thousand times more towering. 

‘** We now expected to go for the sacred debt. We were mistaken. 
The poem of * Les Baisers” had just come out. One half of the 
sum was employed to soften the severity of criticism, (a kind of lite- 
rary Themis who knows nothing better than how to use her scales to 
the best advantage ;)—the other half, of which I formed a part, was 
destined to defray the expense of the vignette, and tail pieces which 
may still be seen adorning that pretty volume and thus I got into the 
hands of a Bookseller, who without delay introduced us, with a large 
party, to the author of Zara, from whom he had just purchased a small 
satire for a large sum. ‘Thus in pursuing immortality, Dorat became a 
beggar, while, in acquiring it, Voltaire grew rich. 

‘*T will no longer dwell on details which can only be interesting to 
myself, but hasten to the winding up of my adventures. The epoch 
of my misfortunes was now at hand. The revolution had long been 
gathering. It now burst over us; and with it came an immense emis- 
sion of new paper money, which for a dreary time stung us with evils 
even worse than those we formerly endured from law. And these were 
only the forerunners of miseries yet greater. ‘The very nation we 
had so long served and enriched, seemed to league with our ene- 
mies and cast us off. A new director of the -coinage was introduced 
and every year vast multitudes of us were sent to the mint, there to be 
deprived of our features and our identity. 

‘*T well remember that at this very time I happened by the very ex- 
traordinary chances of events, to belong to the respectable widow of 
the good citizen of the Marais who used, years before, to sermonize 
his wife and give wholesome counsel to his daughter. After the death 
of her husband, she had been appointed Dame de Charité, or, in other 
words, dispenser of benevolence for her district, and in a most exem- 
plary manner indeed, did the worthy creature acquit herself of her 
duties,—visiting garrets and hovels and unchecked by any form of mi- 
sery or disease. Hope and consolation were her companions. Sorrow 
and suffering fled at her approach. One day, I was included in the 
sum of money set apart; and we presently arrived, on the attic floor of 
a wretched house, at a dark, low covered room, where there was only 
just enough of the light of Heaven from a little dormant window in 
the roof, to disclose, stretched on a pallet of straw, an unfortunate 
woman in astate of destitution beyond the power of language to de- 
scribe. j 

‘‘ Our presence seemed for a moment to light up with a flash of joy 
her wan countenance, where pain and poverty had set their withering 
stamp. My mistress instantly transferred me to this deserted wretch, 
who received me with a burst of gratitude which shook her feeble 
frame almost to sudden dissolution. She kissed the hands of her be- 
nefactress and pressing me to her lips, fixed on me eyes filled with 
wonder and with tears. eo : 

‘* What was my surprise when I recognized in this forsaken being, so 
poor, so changed, so desolate, the brilliant dancer who had formerly 
received me with such gay contempt, when I was offered to her by 
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the husband of that selfsame excellent woman whose hands she had 
just kissed! 

‘‘ From the garret of the generous friend of Dorat, my next wander- 
ing was into the coffers of an Israelite, equally eminent as a miser and 
a pawnbroker. He passed the deforming file over my face, and, after 
this shameful mutilation, swore to my next possessor that the injury 
inflicted by his vile avarice was only the natural effect of time. 

‘ Not long after this, the thunderbolt burst upon the heads of the en- 
tire remnant of our race. The existing government, regardless of all 
laws human or divine, equally outraging all interests and all fortunes, 
arbitrarily reduced our value. Since then, I have found myself the 
object of universal contempt. I have borne a title which I cannot jus- 
tify. I have seen numbers receiving me with uneasiness and exchang- 
ing me away with promptitude. The moment which brought me to 
your side, is the first happy one I have known for this many a day. 
I now await the fatal hour of a new coinage, when the mint shall de- 
spoil me of the form-and royal effigy which I have faithfully preserved 
since my creation. If any thing can alleviate the bitterness of my fate, ° 
it is the hope of then being ranked among your peers.” 

Here the six franc piece ceased speaking, and that of five, after re- 
turning thanks with that peculiar polish to be expected from a Parisian, 
began as follows : 

‘“‘T was born in 1793, in the midst of the civil commotions of France. 
The legislative assembly at that time made an appeal to the people; 
who, forthwith, in imitation of Fabricius and Cincinnatus, forswore all 
luxury and personal interest. ‘The public coffer was filled with the 
plate and the jewels of gold and silver of the private citizens. I owe 
my existence to this paroxysm of national virtue. 

‘‘ Alas! I must confess the truth! I did not, like you, remain faith- 
ful to my first impression. Each of the different governments which 
succeeded with such rapidity, forced me to change my form and fea- 
tures. The legislative assembly, theconvention, the directory, the 
consulate and the empire, by turns invested me with their emblems 
and attributes. At last, either from weakness of character,—or, more 
likely, the irresistible force of circumstances, I settled into a weather- 
cock. I even, like many other honest hearts, at one time found my- 
self of two parties. Yes. During the year XIII, whilst on one side 
I still bore the emblems of the expiring republic, I presented on the 
other, the portrait, the new name and the new title of its destroyer. 

“‘ Without boasting, I can say, that I then played a conspicuous 
part in public affairs. My companions and I, scattered profusely 
among the people, formed their opinions, excited their love and pre- 

- pared their enthusiasm. I should never have done, were I to relate 
the services I rendered to the government just then established. Our 
presence alone, as if by enchantment, made the mask fall from the 
false friends of liberty. I saw these calculating Brutuses instantly quit 
the austere. manners then in vogue, and abjure the bluntness of equality 
for the patronizing smile and condescending bow of the courtier. 

“‘T belonged then to a rich army contractor. Though by nature 
thoroughly plebeian, he had always had the most extraordinary rage 
for ancestors. _The portraits of all his citizen forefathers, classed in 
order of seniority, were proudly adorning the walls of his apartment 
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when the revolution broke out. Alarmed for the safety of these trea- 
sured heads,—(which, it is but fair to own, were all powdered—a sure 
mark of aristocracy,) he thought there could be no way of screening 
them from the universal proscription of pedigrees, but by adorning 
them with the insignia of republicanism. 

‘* A painter was immediately sent for. In the place of a rose, my 
master made him draw a huge cockade on the wig of his great grand- 
mother, in spite of the enormous hoop petticoat which betrayed its 
anachronism. . A liberty cap was stuck upon his father, in defiance of 
the bag behind, and the regular rows of prim white curls rising up at 
each ear ;—and his uncle, who, from having been a curé in his lifetime, 
was in more danger than any of the rest, had boots and spurs clapped 
on, and was adorned with a cuirass. His tonsure disappeared under 
the helmet of a dragoon, and two thick black moustaches frowned 
from lips whence none but words of peace had ever issued. 

‘But the new political change, in 1804, prescribed a fresh family 
metamorphosis. ‘The fashion had veered again to a regal government. 
My worthy master was all of a sudden created a baron. He began to 
blush for the liberty cap of his father. It was actually settled that the 
painter should be called in again to destroy his own work, and, per- 
haps, by dint of embroidery, ribands and crosses,--to make counts, 
marquisses and commandants of the plebeian race of Monsieur le 
Baron. One thing was certain. The Curé-Dragoon must, at least, be 
complimented with the hat of a Cardinal. But love and death mar all 
projects. Love decided differently. 

‘* A young lady of family caught the heart of the army contractor 
and thanks to his fortune, he obtained her hand. From that moment 
he gave up his own forefathers for those of his wife, whom he caused 
to be painted over them at his ownexpense. One day, however, from 
a hankering he could not conquer, so durable are our first impressions 
—he ordered all his own ancestors to be drawn again in profile; and, 
whilst the noble part of his pedigree embellished the sumptuous draw- 
ingroom of his house in town, the plebeian part were sent to adorn 
the Chinese pavilion of his house in the country. 

‘“‘ The baron was governed by his wife. It was not long, therefore, 
before he dazzled the capital by the splendour of his mansions and his 
equipages. ‘The baroness delighted in show. But the ex-contractor 
soon perceived that his expenses were exceeding his income. He 
spoke of economy. But the baroness could not endure the vulgar 
modes of retrenchment he proposed. It would be shocking to lay 
down the carriage or to cease to give parties. She undertook to restore 
the equilibrium of his finances without reducing the rate-of his expen- 
diture. : 

‘A new pleasure was added to those which had already given cele- 
brity to the mansion. A magnificent roulette table was introduced. 
Presently the fashionable youth became indifferent to the music and 
the dancing and the groups of elegant women scattered through the 
noble apartments;—and, ere long, foreigners obtained introductions 
with facility ;—and, in short, the mansion was turned into a 
downright gaminghouse! Now, my dear friend, listen while I tell you 
how heaven vouchsafed to make an insignificant thing like me the 
means of changing the brilliant face of this dwelling, and the instru- 
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ment of punishment to the baron for making such bad use of his 
riches. 

‘‘In the midst of one of his most splendid fétes, a shabbily dressed 
man. presented himself before the baron. 

‘‘ Has your lordship forgotten me?” 

“Really, I yes—I have seen your face before, but where” 

‘“‘T am your kinsman, Baron—sure you remember Gaspard’? —— 

‘** Not so loud” 

‘“‘ Gaspard, the son of’? —— 

** Not so loud, I say””» —— 

* the son of your” 

*«« Yes, yes—I remember, perfectly—but this is no place—Pray, fol- 
low me” 

And he conducted Gaspard into the principal avenue in the garden. 

‘Well. Can I serve you ?” 

‘Greatly. I am in trouble and want employ.” 

‘‘Enough. Leave your address with my porter. I will not forget 

ou.” 

‘JT had a situation under government, my Lord, from which I have 
been excluded by intrigue ; but one word from you would’’ 

‘¢] cannot stay a moment longer with you just now. The baroness 
will miss me and be uneasy. Good evening to you. I will be sure to 
remember” 

‘* And as he was shuffling away, he stretched out his hand to his cou- 
sin Gaspard, who taking the gesture for an expression of his friendly 
feelings, eagerly grasped it: but as, instead of a return of the grateful 
pressure, Gaspard felt some pieces of money falling from the hand of 
the baron into his, he started back with indignation, and down we all 
tumbled into the middle of the avenue. 

‘‘ Keep your patronage and your alms,’”’ he exclaimed and darted 
away, whilst the baron, angry and ashamed, re-entered the saloon. 
Here he soon forgot his annoyance in the sight of his roulette table. 
It was covered with gold and silver; and the little rakes of his bankers 
were drawing more than enough into his coffers to pay the expenses of 
twenty fétes equal to the one he was now giving with so much pomp 
and generosity. 

‘‘ Among the adventurers on whom chance at that moment frowned, 
was a young country gentleman, newly arrived at Paris with the wealth 
he had just inherited. From his introduction to the house of the baron 
he acquired the fatal passion for play. His evil star now prevailed. 
After having seen all the fortune of his fathers escape from his hands, 
maddened by remorse and shame—in poverty and despair, he rushed, 
with a desperate determination, from the roulette room into the garden. 

‘7 was still lying in the very spot where I fell at the time the Baron 
and cousin Gaspard disputed the honour of getting rid of me. The 
unfortunate youth saw me, stopped short, caught me up, and a flash of 
hope illumined his countenance. 

** Now, my dear friend, admire with me the deep purposes of Provi- 
dence. I had certainly saved the life of my new possessor; and to 
me he was about to owe a fortune ten times as great as that he had 
just lost. But, alas! he was scarcely worthy of the wealth I restored 
to him——as you will see presently. 
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‘*T lay for some time unnoticed amidst the heaps of gold and silver 
which surrounded me on the fatal table. At length, however, I began 
to perceive that numbers were piled upon me. An unexpected combi- 
nation of chances crowned this revolution of fortune with brilliant suc- 
cess. My young master intrepidly pursued his advantage, broke the 
bank, and reduced the Baron to total ruin. 

‘* Eager, however, for new excitement, the incorrigible winner fre- 
quented the public gambling houses, and was soon nearly in the same 
state of misery from which I had so miraculously saved him. By a 
strange chance, I still belonged to him. One evening, with the trifle 
he had left, he tempted fortune for the last time and lost.—The next 
day I awoke in the drawer of a gunsmith in the Rue St Honoré. 

“Like you, fora long time jostled about the world of commerce, and 
often received in the very first of our banking houses, I had every op- 
portunity of observing the vast difference between the dashing monied 
men of our days and the demure ones of the days of our fathers. 
Wonderful change of manners! ‘These are no times for your hypo- 
crites of the Marais, who sermonize their wives and give wholesome 
counsel to their daughters. The wealthy of the present age, frank 
and generous souls, live in the Chaussée d’Antin;. and neither ser- 
monize their wives nor give wholesome counsel to their daughters ; 
but, instead of skulking to offer silver in secret to the Venuses of the 
opera, openly worship the god of the fine arts and publicly lavish their 
gold npon his priestesses. 

‘“‘ Undergoing a new metamorphosis at the mint, I went direct from 
it into the pocket of a senator, a great man at court and a great orator 
at the privy council, who filled, very much to the satisfaction of the 
nation, twenty places at once,—prognosticated loudly the immortal 
duration of the new government and saved up money. 

‘* Great political events, however, produced great changes in France. 
The throne of our ancient kings suddenly supplanted the European 
throne with which an illustrious conqueror had crushed the republic 
and disinherited the monarchy. I was instantly transferred by his lord- 
ship to the strong box of a political writer, whose pen was the protec- 
tor of all right honourables either fallen or about to fall. 

‘‘ France, at this period, was invaded by foreigners. My compa- 
nions and I played a very important part in diplomacy. In a short 
ramble outside of the walls of the capital, I fell into the hands of the 
Cossacks. In the belt of one of them I found myself shut up with a 
great party of strange pieces, such as roubles, imperials, griunos, 
florins, ducats, fredericks, etc., whose gibberish I could not under- 
stand; but all of whom appeared to have reached our common proprietor 
in the same violent manner. I already began to despair of ever again 
beholding my native sky; but on the evening preceding the capitula- 
tion of Paris—(Oh, shame to France !) I quitted the ranks of the foe, 
and secretly returned to the capital, for —.” 

The five franc piece was at this point of his story, and I was 
still listening with most profound attention, when all of a sudden I felt 
myself seized by the collar. I looked up and saw before me a man 
half rustic and half citizen, half civil and half military,—dark and tall 
and strong and armed with a long cutlass—in short, an official guardian 
of the fields;—or, in his own language, a Garde-Champétre.. The 
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ment of punishment to the baron for making such bad use of his 
riches. 

“In the midst of one of his most splendid fétes, a shabbily dressed 
man. presented himself before the baron. 

‘‘ Has your lordship forgotten me?” 

“ Really, I yes—I have seen your face before, but where” 

‘‘T am your kinsman, Baron—sure you remember Gaspard’? —— 

‘“‘ Not so loud” 

‘‘ Gaspard, the son of” —— 

“‘ Not so loud, I say” 

” the son of your” 

‘Yes, yes—-I remember, perfectly—but this is no place—Pray, fol- 
low me” 

And he conducted Gaspard into the principal avenue in the garden. 

‘Well. Can I serve you?” 

‘Greatly. I am in trouble and want employ.” 

“Enough. Leave your address with my porter. I will not forget 

ou.” 

‘“‘T had a situation under government, my Lord, from which I have 
been excluded by intrigue ; but one word from you would’’ 

‘«‘] cannot stay a moment longer with you just now. The baroness 
will miss me and be uneasy. Good evening to you. I will be sure to 
remember” 

‘‘ And as he was shuffling away, he stretched out his hand to his cou- 
sin Gaspard, who taking the gesture for an expression of his friendly 
feelings, eagerly grasped it: but as, instead of a return of the grateful 
pressure, Gaspard felt some pieces of money falling from the hand of 
the baron into his, he started back with indignation, and down we all 
tumbled into the middle of the avenue. 

‘‘Keep your patronage and your alms,”’ he exclaimed and darted 
away, whilst the baron, angry and ashamed, re-entered the saloon. 
Here he soon forgot his annoyance in the sight of his roulette table. 
It was covered with gold and silver; and the little rakes of his bankers 
were drawing more than enough into his coffers to pay the expenses of 
twenty fétes equal to the one he was now giving with so much pomp 
and generosity. 

‘‘ Among the adventurers on whom chance at that moment frowned, 
was a young country gentleman, newly arrived at Paris with the wealth 
he had just inherited. From his introduction to the house of the baron 
he acquired the fatal passion for play. His evil star now prevailed. 
After having seen all the fortune of his fathers escape from his hands, 
maddened by ‘remorse and shame—in poverty and despair, he rushed, 
with a desperate determination, from the roulette room into the garden. 

“1 was still lying in the very spot where I fell at the time the Baron 
and cousin Gaspard disputed the honour of getting rid of me. The 
unfortunate youth saw me, stopped short, caught me up, and a flash of 
hope illumined his countenance. 

*“* Now, my dear friend, admire with me the deep purposes of Provi- 
dence. I had certainly saved the life of my new possessor; and to 
me he was about to owe a fortune ten times as great as that he had 
just lost. But, alas! he was scarcely worthy of the wealth I restored 
to him——as you will see presently. 
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**] lay for some time unnoticed amidst the heaps of gold and silver 
which surrounded me on the fatal table. At length, however, I began 
to perceive that numbers were piled upon me. An unexpected combi- 
nation of chances crowned this revolution of fortune with brilliant suc- 
cess. My young master intrepidly pursued his advantage, broke the 
bank, and reduced the Baron to total ruin. 

‘* Eager, however, for new excitement, the incorrigible winner fre- 
quented the public gambling houses, and was soon nearly in the same 
state of misery from which I had so miraculously saved him. By a 
strange chance, I still belonged to him. One evening, with the trifle 
he had left, he tempted fortune for the last time and lost.—The next 
day I awoke in the drawer of a gunsmith in the Rue St Honoré. 

“‘ Like you, fora long time jostled about the world of commerce, and 
often received in the very first of our banking houses, I had every op- 
portunity of observing the vast difference between the dashing monied 
men of our days and the demure ones of the days of our fathers. 
Wonderful change of manners! ‘These are no times for your hypo- 
crites of the Marais, who sermonize their wives and give wholesome 
counsel to their daughters. The wealthy of the present age, frank 
and generous souls, live in the Chaussée d’Antin;. and neither ser- 
monize their wives nor give wholesome counsel to their daughters ; 
but, instead of skulking to offer silver in secret to the Venuses of the 
opera, openly worship the god of the fine arts and publicly lavish their 
gold upon his priestesses. 

‘“* Undergoing a new metamorphosis at the mint, I went direct from 
it into the pocket of a senator, a great man at court and a great orator 
at the privy council, who filled, very much to the satisfaction of the 
nation, twenty places at once,—prognosticated loudly the immortal 
duration of the new government and saved up money. 

‘* Great political events, however, produced great changes in France. 
The throne of our ancient kings suddenly supplanted the European 
throne with which an illustrious conqueror had crushed the republic 
and disinherited the monarchy. I was instantly transferred by his lord- 
ship to the strong box of a political writer, whose pen was the protec- 
tor of all right honourables either fallen or about to fall. 

‘‘ France, at this period, was invaded by foreigners. My compa- 
nions and I played a very important part in diplomacy. In a short 
ramble outside of the walls of the capital, I fell into the hands of the 
Cossacks. In the belt of one of them I found myself shut up with a 
great party of strange pieces, such as roubles, imperials, griunos, 
florins, ducats, fredericks, etc., whose gibberish I could not under- 
stand; but all of whom appeared to have reached our common proprietor 
in the same violent manner. I already began to despair of ever again 
beholding my native sky; but on the evening preceding the capitula- 
tion of Paris—(Oh, shame to France !) I quitted the ranks of the foe, 
and secretly returned to the capital, for —.” 

The five franc piece was at this point of his story, and I was 
still listening with most profound attention, when all of a sudden I felt 
myself seized by the collar. I looked up and saw before me a man 
half rustic and half citizen, half civil and half military,—dark and tall 
and strong and armed with a long cutlass—in short, an official guardian 
of the fields;—or, in his own language, a Garde-Champétre. The 
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fact is, I had been so busy listening, that I was quite unaware of hav- 
ing been all the while on a plantation. But thus it was. I had tram- 
pled down divers shoots of asparaguses and sundry incipient beans ; I 
was taken in flagrante delicto, with my feet upon the beans. It was 
necessary to pay damages, and to do this, to part with one of the 
talkers, which I did with infinite regret. It was the youngest. Let 


this be a warning to absent minded persons who go dreaming about 
the fields, and take no thought of asparagus roots or Gardes-Cham- 





pétres. 





THE LAST SONG TO CLARA. 


Let no man seek 

Henceforth to be foretold what shall befall 

Him or his children.— Milton. 
‘*Wreatne thou the laurel with the 

bay, 
And fet the Poet’s triumph be 
The prelude of a lovelier day, 
The seal of immortality! 
Crown thou the brow of thought divine 
With glory born of mind below, 
And fill with gifts the holy shrine 
Where hopeless spirits kneel and glow, 
Not with the light of joy to come, 
But in the lurid splendour cast 
O’er the wild story of their doom 
From the soul’s morning beauty past! 
So to lorn love thou wilt fulfil 
The fate denied in mortal days, 
And bear affection’s harplike thrill 
Through all hearts in thy living lays!” 
Thus, as beside the tomb of love, 
The monument of Heloise, 
When seraphs from air thrones above 
Leaned and sighed music on the breeze, 
I stood in that lone hour of thought, 
Which wafts time’s shrouded memories 

on, 
And pours upon the waste of nought 
The loveliness of rapture flown, 
I drank from spring’s all spirit air 
The accents of a voice unheard, 
And clasped one bliss in life’s despair, 
One thought of joy that in me stirred. 


** Thou of the bigot’s darkened time!” 

(I murmured out a faint reply,) 

‘© Wert doomed to bear the brand of 
crime 

In the heart’s home of ecstasy; 

Martyr and mission’d spirit, sent 

From throbbing depths of holiest skies, 

To bless earth’s love in banishment, 

And gladden loneliest destinies! 

Come from the fountain home of hea- 
ven, 


Come from the mountain haunts of 
youth, 

And o’er me shed the rapture given 

To first love in the years of truth! 

Give to the glance of memory’s eye 

‘The flight of hope o’er future good, 

And to thy temple in the sky 

Summon dark thoughts from wave and 
wood; 

I oft have bled in bitter strife, 

I oft have dwelt in lady’s bower, 

But for this fated gift, earth’s life, 

*Tis time’s worst mock and hate’s worst 
dower; 

Noughtin its heart but care and sorrow, 

In anguish born, in darkness ending, 

Haunting the footprints of to-morrow, 

For hope toward joy in shadows tend- 
ing! 

The world can talk, but I must feel, 

And men can counsel while I sigh, 

Wealth crowns the spirit that can kneel, 

But genius heralds destiny. 

They murmur error past—but how? 

I was not born to bend and bow, 

God made me free and proud and just, 

Man, this dark thing of fire and dust— 

Thought comes not from the mould of 
earth, 

Nor feeling from the merchant’s mart, 

And Glory, wed to Mind, has birth 

Alone in grief’s mausoleum heart. 

Wouldst thou know more? go ask the 
fiend 

Why he veiled not his seraph head, 

Why unto man he scorned to bend 

The brow that heaven’s own glory 
shed! 

From thy shrined tomb in Paraclete 

Breathe yet again thy spirit o’er me, 

And I may better learn to meet 

The storms and strife that gloom before 
me! 

Thy cloistered wisdom, vesper prayers, 

And matin hymns of hallowed love, 














Shed o’er these soft translucent airs, 
And fill me with the bliss above! 

Tell me once more thy pillow now 

Is Abelard’s long widowed bosom, 
And smiles may light my clouded brow, 
And hope breathe life o’er youth’s dead 
blossom !”* 


Doomed ’mid a selfish herd to tread, 

To loathe yet leave not life’s lone way, 

To breathe despair among the dead, 

And seek the warmth, yet curse the day, 

To stand on midnight hills, and grasp 

At glory’s shapes, and find them mad- 
ness— 

This, Clara, since our last wild clasp, 

Hath been my fate in silent sadness. 

And as the Meccan pilgrim wends 

Alone along the waste of death, 

And cheers him, when the sand storm 
ends, 

By the blest hope of Houri wreath, 

So I through living solitude 

Thine image bear with lonely joy, 

And, shadowed by the ancient wood, 

Paint thy bright features on the sky. 

Then should I not invoke the past 

To counsel and console my doom, 

And deem I meet thee on the waste 

Where towers sublime love’s lonely 
tomb? 

Shall not my spirit hover o’er 

= slumbering brow and bless thee 

ere? 


And on thy children’s bosoms pour 

The incense of a holy prayer? 

Sweet Clara! let me breathe my heart 

Upon those amulets of bliss, 

And, through their lips, to thee impart 

The rapture of a farewell kiss! 

I seek not wisdom from the crowd 

Who laugh in woe to worship pride; 

With the world’s men I can be proud, 

And king with king stand side by side. 

I gaze upon the stars of God, 

And deem my soul hath lost its sphere, _ 

For some strange crime doomed to this 
sod, 

Buried in doubt and darkness here; 

I sink my soul within the soul 

That ,lights, with heaven’s revealings, 
earth, 
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And in the dust before The Whole 
Drop prostrate into deathless birth! 


But, Clara! in the dawn of mind, 

In the young glow, the gush of heart, 

Like music linked to autumn wind, 

Our spirits wed—and can we part? 

Can time’s mildew or fading flight 

Ruin the home of hope we built, 

And, as we roam through storm and 
night, 

Our meeting bear the curse of guilt? 

Can we forget how oft we met, 

or deeply loved, how wildly mourn- 
e 


When tearless grief and vain regret 

Before love’s shrine their offerings 
burned? 

Can we forget the sacred charm, 

The midnight hush of still commune, 

While the heart thrilled each folded 
arm, 

And hope soared up beside the moon? 

Can we forget the starlight sail 

On Housatonic’s azure breast? 

Can memory, mind, and love, all fail 

To tell us that we have been blest? 

There’s not a grove in Ripton’s vale, 

There’s not a flower beside the river, 

That breathes not out Love’s mournful 
tale, 

When pale leaves in the cold winds 
quiver— 

And shall we blot from life the hour 

That sealed us for undying fate, 

And o’er the bloom of young love’s 
bower : 

Cast the world’s scorn and bitter hate? 

I hear a voice from oceans past, 

The heart’s knell o’er returnless years; 

I stand upon life’s shoreless waste, 

The haunt and home of buried fears; 

And, as pale shades of hope flit by, 

And love in tears slow follows on, 

Missioned to one eternity, 

That bosoms future, present, gone, 

I cast my spirit o’er thy name, 

And deem me blest by love’s lone 
tomb, 

For thou to me art hope and fame— 

The Pleiad of the world’s cold gloom! 

F. 





PERE LA 


Beautirut city of the dead! thou 
stand’st 
Ever amid the bloom of sunny skies 


CHAISE.* 


And blush of odours, and the stars of 
heaven 
Look, with a mild and holy eloquence, 





* The Cemetery of Paris, 
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Upon thee, realm of silence! Diamond 
dew 

And vernal rain and sunlight and sweet 
airs 

Forever visit thee; and morn and eve 

Dawn first and linger longest on thy 
tombs 

Crown’d with their wreaths of love and 
rendering back 

From their wrought columns all the 
glorious beams, 

That herald morn or bathe in trembling 
light 

The calm and holy brow of shadowy 


eve. 

Empire of pallid shades! though thou 
art near 

The noisy traffic and thronged inter- 
course 

Of man, yet stillness sleeps, with droop- 
ing eyes 

And meditative brow, forever round 

Thy bright and sunny borders; and the 
trees, 

That shadow thy fair monuments, are 


green 

Like hope that watches o’er the dead, 
or love 

That crowns their memories; and lonely 
birds 

Lift up their simple songs amid the 
boughs, 

And with a gentle voice, wail o’er the 
lost, 

The gifted and the beautiful, as they 

Were parted spirits hovering o’er dead 
forms 

Till judgment summons earth to its 
account. 


Here ’t is a bliss to wander when the 
clouds 

Paint the pale azure, scattering o’er the 
scene 

Sunlight and shadow, mingled yet dis- 
tine 

And the broad olive leaves, like human 
sighs, 

— the whispering zephyr, and soft 
buds 

Unfold their hearts to the sweet west 
wind’s kiss, 

And Nature dwells in solitude, like all 

Who sleep in silence here, their names 
and deeds 

Living in sorrow’s verdant memory. 

Let me forsake the cold and crushing 
world 

And hold communion with the dead! 
then thought, 

The silent angel language heaven doth 
hear, 
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Pervades the universe of things and 


gives : 
To earth the deathless hues of happier 
climes. 


All, who repose undreaming here, 
were laid 

In their last rest with many prayers and 
tears, 

The humblest as the proudest was be- 
wailed, 

Though few were near to give the bu- 
rial pomp. 

Lone watchings have been here, and 
sighs have risen 

Oft o’er the grave of love, and many 
hearts ‘ 

Gone forth to meet the world’s smile 
desolate. 


The saint, with scrip and staff, and 
scallop-shell 

And crucifix, hath closed his wander- 
ings here; 5 tt 

The subtle schoolman, weighing thistle* 
down 

In the great balance of the universe, 

Sleeps in the oblivion which his folios 
earned; 

The sage, to whom the earth, the sea 
and sky 

Revealed their sacred secrets, in the 
dust, 

Unknown unto himself, lies cold and 
still; 

The dark eyes and the rosy lips of love, 

That basked in passion’s blaze till mad- 
ness came, 

Have mouldered in the darkness of the 
ground; 

The lover, and the soldier, and the 
bard— 

The brightness and the beauty and the 
pride 

Have vanished—and the grave’s great 
heart is still! 


Alas, thatsculptured pyramid outlives 
The name it should perpetuate! alas! 
That obelisk and temple should but 
mock 
With effigies the form that breathes no 
more! 

The cypress, the acacia, and the yew 

Mourn witha deep low sigh o’er buried 
power 

And murdered loveliness and soaring 
mind, 

Yet whisper “Faith surmounts the 
storm of death!” 


Beautiful city of the dead! to sleep 








Amid thy shadowed solitudes, thy 
flowers, 

Thy greenness and thy beauty, where 
the voice, 

Alone heard, whispers love—and green- 
wood choirs 

~ 6 *mid the stirring leaaves—were very 

iss 
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A tranquil and a holy dwelling-place 

To those who deeply love but love in 
vain 

To disappointed hopes and baffled aims 

And persecuted youth. How sweet the 
slee 

Of such as dream not—wake not—feel 
not here, 








Unto the weary heart and wasted mind, 

Broken in the world’s warfare, yet still 
doomed 

To bear a brow undaunted! Oh, it were 


Beneath the starlight skies and flowery 
earth, 

*Mid the green solitudes of Pére La 
Chaise! F, 


_ 





SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


ARGUMENT. 


Earty in life, Bianca of Naples returned the love of the reckless 
and enthusiastic Hyppolito ; but his father thought a wealthier wife 
might be found, and sent the youth abroad at sea; he was wrecked, 
but saved by pirates and detained a captive. Being supposed dead by 
his family and Bianca, she is at length prevailed on to listen to a new 
suitor. She weds a Spaniard by the name of Alvar, equally a devotee 
to her and to the fine arts, and who met her when he visited Italy on 
a tour of taste. Hyppolito, escaping, returns and hears that his be- 
trothed is lost to him. In madness, he pursues her to her dwelling in 
Barcelona; and being skilled in the pencil, obtains access to her hus- 
band by spreading his fame abroad as an Italian painter of eminence, 
hurrying through the city. Alvar has seen his sketches and earnestly 
desires from him a portrait of Bianca. On a carnival night, when she 
is masqued for the festivities, Hyppolito consents, as a special favour 
to Don Alvar, to spare an hour for a sitting. His object may be 
guessed. It is a delirious desire to disclose himself and carry her 
away with him in the confusion of the masquerade. The scene here 
given describes the introduction of the imagined painter. 

‘ ScENE. 
An apartment in Don Alvar’s palace at Barcelona. Busts, statues, an 
easel—seeing glass—painting apparatus. . 

Don Alvar enters, leading Bianca, both sumptuously habited in mas- 
querade dresses, Bianca as a Sultana. Hyppolito follows as a painter, 
completely disguised. He takes his colours and pencils from an at- 
tendant. While he arranges them and reconnoitres the room, Alvar 
and Bianca converse apart at the front. 

Bianca. (fo Alvar, aside) Who is this painter? Wer’t not well, 

my lord, 
That he should come tomorrow, not tonight? 
His look is strange. You must not leave me here— 
I know not why—I feel a sudden dread— 
His countenance is wild—What is his name? 

Atvar. And why so fanciful, my gentle love? 
The Signor’s name is Manso—known to all 
As a most famous artist. He has come 
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To Barcelona but this morn; and flies 
‘Tomorrow—Heav’n knows where !—(to Hyppolito) Sir, is this place 
The one that suits your art ?—-Sit here, Bianca. 
(Aside to her) How your hand trembles! I'll stay with you, love! 
Hyr. (Preparing to paint) A little from the light—a little more— 
Aside) His glance is keen—Those lights will show my face— 
He tries to sketch and stops.) Pray you, my lord, alittle further back— ; 
The lights fall on your robe—or, take your place, — 
(—Your pardon, lord)—behind me, till the sketch 
Is made—(he tries and flings down the pencil in vexation.) 
Corpo di Giovo, wrong!—This crowd of lights— 
(Pointing with a fretted gesture to the lamps on the table.) 
Atv. (To Cariola.) Go—carry off those lamps—their varying blaze 
Will mar the pencil. Benedetto ! 
Order the train to hold themselves prepared 
To wait upon your lady to the féte. 
[ Benedetto and other servants go out, carrying the lamps and 
leaving but one light beside the easel. Hyppolito paints. | 
Hyp. Please you, fair lady, cast your eyes above— 
Ha! so—as if you gazed upon some star! 
(Looking at her.) Now press your hand—deepl¥—upon your heart 
As if you vowed that heart’s fidelity 
And sealed it by your hopes of love in Heaven. 
Atv. (Aside) A most romantic painter! But his art 
Or finds men mad, or makes them so.-—That touch 
(Looking at the picture) Is life—I see the master hand! How fine 
The power to fix the line of beauty’s cheek, 
The sparkling of the diamond eye,—the look 
That speaks without a tongue, yet speaks the soul 
Quicker than tongue e’er utter’d-—Glorious art! 
That, with the power of miracle, defies 
The truth of time, the blight of worldly woe, 
All earthly trouble! On its tablet smiles + 
Beauty unsullied ;—cheeks unwash’d by tears, 
Lips that will ne’er grow pale with anxious sighs, 
Youth, love and loveliness, alike immortal! 
(He looks at the picture.) Magnificent! Divine! 
The artist does you justice, my Bianca. 
Bran. My lord turn’d flatterer! Nay, I fear I’ll shame 
The Signor Manso’s pencil. 
Hyp. *Tis but honour’d 
Too highly in its subject—Now, look down— 
—Heavens, what a rich possession!—(to her) But one smile— 
(4s in soliloquy) The arching of that brow—that dazzling eye— 
That lip to which the budding of the rose 4 i 
Were colourless and chill—Thou paragon !— 
Bian. (Aside, agitated, at ial/ overbearing him) What words are 
those? Some pressure on my soul 
Tells me there’s evil nigh! (side to Alvar) Alvar! My lord! 
Stay by me.—Will the Signor soon be done ?— 
Auv. Disturb him not, my love. He touches now 
The finest lines of his most lovely work. 
(Looking over the sketch.) Bravo, Signor! A Titian were outdone 
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With that delicious colouring. That glow 
Is worthy the Venetian. 
Hyp. I was his pupil, 
An idle one—-but worshipped at his feet 
For some wild years, enamour’d of the fame, 
The glory that he threw around his land! 
But, when he died, I hated Venice——fled—— 
And wander’d, on a painter’s pilgrimage, 
To every shrine of loveliness. 
Bran. (aside) He gazes on me strangely. If on earth 
There’s magic in a glance,—delusion wild, 
Or dangerous spell, ’tis in that fiery eye !—— 
Would that his work were done !— 
(7o Alvar) How goes the hour, my lord? Your noble friend 
Will think his banquet scorn’d by our delay. 
Hyp. (Gazing on her) One look—but one look, gentle lady, one 
And all is finished.-Pray you, draw aside ‘ 
That tress which hangs upon your brow like braids 
Of silk onivory. (aside) There’s a living smile! 
A glance that strikes the soul like sudden flame! 
Atv. (Gazing on the picture.) It grows in light and beauty, as the sky 
Before the rosy chariot of the morn !— 
—Signor, your task is finish’d for tonight, 
And richly finish’d. 
My lady well reminds me ’twill be late 
Before we reach our kinsman’s.—(fo Bianca.) Come, my love! 
Bian. (Aside) Thanks, all ye saints that guard the heart from ill! 
Hyp. One moment more. ‘This must be done tonight 
Or may be never. By tomorrow’s dawn 
I leave the walls of Barcelona. 
Bian. Nay, Alvar, come—’tis finish’d—lose no time— 
(Urging him) We must not fail in courtesy. 
Atv. (Looking at the picture) Tis beautiful !—( Then turning to 
Bianca) Yet still, how feebly art 
Contends with nature, when that nature’s thine ! 
He that can thaw the ice with pictur’d flame, 
Or banish darkness with a painted sun, 
Or fill the summer sky with painted gold, 
Or shower the spring’s sweet lap with painted buds, 
.He may portray the living witchery 
Of woman in her beauty,—but none else! 
Hyp. Fair lady, look again— 
ALv. Yes—rest awhile— 
I will but go a moment, to command 
That all be ready for our cavalcade. ; 
ahs Hyppolito) Signor, the moment that you sought is given— 
shall return—(to Bianca)—* as swift as thoughts of love !”” 
[Exit Alvar. 
Hyer. (Looking after Alvar—aside) He’s gone !----Now, love and 
vengeance ! 
(Starts up, throws off his disguise and exclaims) Bianca! 
Bian. (éerrified and springing back) Hyppolito _ 
* oo * * * ¢ 
























The Character and Condition 


THE CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN 
ABORIGINES, 


WE resume the investigation of this most interesting and important 
subject, well satisfied that our readers will participate the indignant 
emotions which burn within us as we depict their manifold wrongs and 
inflicted corruptions. 

The atrocities, alleged against the Aborigines, have been not only imi- 
tated by their accusers and instigated by their aggressions, but actually 
inspired by that infuriating poison, of which the simple natives never 
heard until it was presented to their lips by their designing and _profli- 
gate visitants. We allude to that fountain of unbounded evil, inebriat- 
ing liquors ; and when we reflect that this most fiendish curse, attend- 
ed, as it was, by the smallpox, the measles and the yellow fever, the 
diseases, emphatically, of a crowded and filthy population, was inflict- 
ed in the malevolent wantonness of unprincipled avarice on this un- 
happy people, we can scarcely utter a word of censure against them, 
however vindictive and sanguinary they may have been. ‘The worm 
of the still will become the worm that never dies; the fumes of the 
poison brewer will ascend up with the thick smoke of torment. Al- 
most every evil deed and suffering among the Indians has originated 
at this source. Their corruption and abasement—their ferocity and 
relentlessness—their misery and banishment were accomplished by the 
firewater of the invaders. ‘Thousands of thousands, after becoming 
anathema and maranatha to themselves and their brethren, have sunk 
beneath the destroyer; and they, who presented the hell-cup and in- 
vited them to drink, enjoy their broad possessions and call themselves 
the followers of the Incarnate Purity ! 

The system of deception and plunder, which was commenced by the 
Dutch at New York and the Puritans at Plymouth, has been diligently 
followed by the unprincipled settlers of our frontiers ; and the traffick- 
ers in peltries, even now, evade the laws of Congress and bear to the 
vast prairies of the. Missouri and the Rocky Mountains the deadly 
liquor by whose aid they trust to overreach and defraud the Red Man. 
The original Indian name of New York was Laapawachking, that is, 
the Place of stringing wampom beads. What designation could be 
more innocent than this? ‘The paleface came and they soon changed 
the name to Manahachtanienks (whence Manhattan), signifying the 
Place of universal: drunkenness.. What a comment is this on the re- 
ligion and humanity of the white men? 

From the fatal hour when Hudson in the Half-Moon (truly a Mo- 
hammedan designation of an infidel enterprise) passed the Hoofden 
(Narrows) of the Navesink, and bartered the poison of the east for the 
seawant, territories, fame and happiness of the Red Men, the destiny 
of the Forest ‘Tribes was forever sealed. Well were the white men 
called Sankikans (fireworkers), knifemen and the fathers of madness ; 
for, even in our days, explorers, commissioned by our general govern- 
ment, are not ashamed to confess that in return for a present from the 
chieftains of four noble deer, they “* gave them two quarts of whiskey !”” 
The crystal waters of their mountain rills, their pemmican and wap- 
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patoo, their wampom and wigwams, their peace and prosperity, their 
virtues and glory—all have been sold for the ‘ milk of the great father” 
—the nourishing milk.of the eivilized and Christianized distiller! With 
this weapon of the giant fiend, the assailants crushed the very souls of 
their victims. ‘They were humbled, impoverished and sodden in 
shame ; their sons lost their parental guides to glory, and their daugh- 
ters wandered in sorrow and despair. Can we wonder, then, that 
madness sprung from misery and that slaughter bathed its burning brow 
in blood ? 

The testimonies of authors on this subject of woe and guilt are so 
abundant and unequivocal, that we scarcely know where to begin or 
conclude. The crime of vending or gratuitously distributing madden- 
ing liquors among the rude, untaught, inexperienced Aborigines is 'Ti- 
tanic, immeasurable and irresistible and inexpiable—a Pandora gift 
without a hope of reprieve or rescue. No future deeds of love can 
atone for the past woes and horrors which have arisen from this exe- 
crable fountain; no repentance can bring back the dead or restore the 
besotted and degraded living; no philanthropy can illumine the dark- 
ened memory of unhallowed fraud, oppression and massacre; no time 
can teach the wild, untameable hunter of the woods that the paleface is 
his friend. ‘The venomed barb of old: was driven deeply into the very 
core of the heart—it cannot be drawn forth—it must rankle and fester 
forever. The free soul of the dark-eyed warrior, alone in the solitary 
grandeur of his lakes and woods, hears the spirit voices of his wronged 
fathers ascenaing from the, waters and the wilds, and his proud heart 
burns with sorrow and shame that they should call in vain for repose 
and retribution. He sees their mighty forms amidst the flickering bat- 
tle lights of the aurora-borealis and hides his head in his bosom with a 
groan, when the awful shapes rush to combat in the sky. His glory 
is ended, his name dishonoured, his rights usurped, his implorings un- 
heard, his household insulted, and his great heart trampled into the 
dust. He shrinks into his wretched wig-ke-waum, drinks ruin to the 
perdition of the givers, and rises from the depth of his drankenness 
cursing himself and a curse to all around him. Yet who shall answer 
for this? the tempter or the tempted? Who shall bear the burden of 
this gigantic guilt, the naked savage, who, ever speaking the truth him- 
self, distrusted not the subtle falsehoods of the white man, or they who 
wrung broad lands, acknowledgments of allegiance and treaties of sub- 
jection from the chiefs, whom—for that very purpose and with the full 
_ knowledge of all the commands and denunciations in the Scriptures 
against drunkards, beguilers and abaddons,—-they, worse than brutish- 
ly, filled with deadly drink? We will not insult humanify, reason or 
religion by the expectation of an equivocal reply. 

ow let us hear, and shudder while we-listen, the relations of a few 
of those whom the god of gain, curiosity, chance, religion or philan- 
thropy have led among the Red Men, We must remember that the 
goaded, mocked and banished sagamores have no historian to depict 
their woes, their agonies, the temptations to which they fell victims 
and the remorse that followed their self-abandonment ; and we must, 
therefore, add much even to such terrible pictures of degradation as 
these we now present. Purchas in his ‘ Pilgrimes’ thus narrates the 
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manner in which Massasoit was brought to acknowledge fealty to Eng- 
land. 


“Then instantly came our governour with a drum and trumpet after him, and 
some few musketiers. After salutations, our governour kissing his hand, the 
king kissed him, and so they sate downe. Then the governour called for a pot 
of strong water, and dranke to him, and he (Massasoit) dranke a great draught 
that made him sweate all the while after.” It was probably upon this occasion 
that Massasoit acknowledged king James of England as his sovereign: and when, 
in the following year, six Indian sachems also put their marks to a formal instru- 
ment containing a similar recognition, it is not unlikely they did so when sweat- 
ing under the duress of ‘strong water.” 


St Valier, bishop of Quebec, adds his testim ony. - 


‘Their natural haughtiness and ferocity, joined to the fury caused by drunk- 
enness, render them peculiarly averse to the virtues of Christianity. In the time 
of their intoxication, their cabins form a striking representation of hell. They 
tear one another to pieces with their teeth: they attack in their fury, and with- 
out distinction, all who come within their reach; destroying friends, parents, 
wives and children.” 


La Potherie, who is ever disposed to vindicate the inhuman policy 
of the French government, describes at once the cause and effect of all 
the horrible scenes to be found in the chronicles of the times. 


*¢ Of all the Algonquin nation, there remain only a few villages near Quebec, 
the inhabitants of which for the most part die from excess in drinking. Beaver 
skins were then extremely dear; but the savages would always part with them 
to the French for brandy. Why should this practice be allowed, which every- 
where causes such disorder and outrage, producing ruin and perdition to those 
whom such pains have been taken to educate in the true religion? To such a de- 
gree does drunkenness brutalize them, that they do not scruple in that state to 
commit all sorts of crimes. Everything is excusable among them when a man is 
drunk. Homicide and parricide are the ordinary consequences; and they con- 
sider themselves as acquitted of the crime by their being able to say, ‘ When I 
killed such a one, I was intoxicated.’” 


Yet what change have the boasted refinement, philanthropy and 
martyr missions of the nineteenth century effected? Even now, says 
Dr Morse, 


' «The traders obtain their licenses at Mackinaw (Michillimakinac), and make 
their entries, and get their clearance. Their whiskey, of the highest proof, so 
as to take up little room, is privately conveyed to some spot on the shore of the 
island, where they are to pass under cover by night; it is then taken on board 
their boats, and carried into the country. The same agent, in noticing the ef- 
fects of spirituous liquors upon the Indians, states, that no quarrels, disturb- 
ances, or murders have been known among the Menomenies during the four 
years of my residence among them, except such as have had their origin in 
whiskey.” i 


But what the Christian speculator—the civilized settler carefully 
shuns to do, the Pagan Savage can accomplish without judicial or the- 
ological direction. , 


‘‘Mr Bartram, who spent many years among the Indians of the Creek con- 
federacy, (Cherokees, Chocktaws and Chickesaws,) relates that the most im- 
ewe cbject with them, in some of their treaties, was to prevent spirits from 

eing brought into their country: the traders were allowed only two small kegs 
for each company, that quantity being thought sufficient for their consumption 
on the road. If, upon their ae the Indian towns, any part of that al- 
lowance remained, they were obliged either to spill it on the ground or secrete 
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it. He mentions that, in his journey from Mobile, he was overtaken by two 
American traders, who informed him that they had been smuggling forty kegs 
of strong rum into the country, and that they had been surprised by a party of 
Creek Indians, who discovered their merchandise, and immediately struck their 
tomahawks into the kegs; and, without tasting the contents, spilt the whole of 
it upon the ground; the traders,” says Bartram, ‘‘ having enough to do to keep 
the tomahawks from their own skulls,” 


And again, of the Tribes far to the West, Mr Cox, in one of the 
most interesting, authentic and romantic books which we have read for 
many a year, relates ; 

‘* All the Indians on the Columbia entertain a strong aversion to ardent spirits, 
which they regard as poison. They allege that slaves only drink to excess; and 
that drunkenness is degrading to free men. On one occasion some of the gen- 
tlemen at Fort George induced a son of Comcomly the chief to drink a few 
glasses of rum, Intoxication quickly followed, accompanied by sickness; in 
which condition he returned home to his father’s house, and for a couple of days 
remained in a state of stupor. The old chief subsequently reproached the peo- 
ple at the fort for having degraded his son by making him drunk, and thereby 
exposing him to the laughter of his slaves.” 


In addition and confirmation both of the dreadful extent of the white 
man’s plague, and of the unassisted conservative power of Indian intel- 
lect, Mr Thatcher relates of Mischecanocquah or Little Turtle, that, in 
his anxiety to reform his countrymen, 

*¢ He was the first man to originate an efficient system of measures for the 
suppression of intemperance among them. And never was a similar system so 
loudly called for by the condition of any people. Their appetite for ardent spirits 
is stronger than that of the whites—owing in a great measure to their manner of 
living, and especially to their diet. They have also fewer and feebler induce- 
ments to counteract the propensity; and by public opinion and fushion—as ex- 
pressed in common practice, and in the declarations of the leading men—they 
are confirmed in the evil quite as much as our citizens are restrained by similar 
causes. But worse than all, their ignorance, their indolence and their poverty 
have made them the prey of legions of civilized scoundrels, —particularly traders 
in peltry,—who have supposed themselves interested in making them as sordid 
and stupid as possible, to induce them to hunt in the first instance, and to rob 
them of their furs in the second.” ' 

“His description of the traders was drawn to the life. ‘They stripped the 
poor Indians,’ he said, ‘of skins, gun, blanket, everything,—while his squaw 
and the children dependent on him lay starving and shivering in his wigwam,”? 

That, which in a Cesar, a Sforza, a Scanderbeg or a Napoleon, the 
civilized historian would have applauded as the perfection of wisdom, 
in the dark chief of the wilderness is-recorded as the utmost heinous- 
ness of dastardly crime. We mean the stratagems of war. . Now, be 
it known to all, that in ancient speech, stratagem and strategy were sy-, 
nonymous, and meant masterly generalship: but the Saggenah reserves 
to himself the expediencies of policy and the mancuvres of warfare, 
and both may synchronize wondrously with Christian principles, 
though neither, it seems, is permitted to the Machiavels of the forest. 
If, when plundered, insulted, and driven to the farthest verge of human 
suffering, Metacom, Pontiac or Tecumthe embraced the only alterna- 
tive in his power, rushed from his covert in the van of his host, 
burned, slaughtered, and devasted, like a momentary earthquake or tor- 
nado, and again rushed back to his fastnesses, without waiting the ven- 
geance of an overwhelming foe, he is recorded by the pen of the pale- 
face as a miscreant and monster, a coward and assassin. How passed 
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Alexander the deserts of Gedrosia ? Not by valour, but deception. How 
gained the Muscovite Peter the battle of Pultowa? By stratagem. How 
saved the immortal Washington the feeble remnant of the revolutionary 
army after his defeat on the heights of Gawanus? By deceiving his an- 
tagonist. Hypocrisy and cunning constitute the great science of war; 
Jacob, the supplanter, won his fortune by deceit; Romulus procured 
the means of peopling his city of banditti by deceit; Columbus accom- 
plished his immortal design by concealing from a mutinous crew his own 
despair; and every victory by arms or diplomacy has been effected by 
stratagem. War is, in fact, the very game of deception. How idle, 
then, is the charge so often alleged and reiterated against the red heroes 
of the woods! Their rights, their dominions, their peace and - prospe- 
rity, their loves, lives and religion; all hung, full oft, on the issue of a 
single fray, and where would have been the wisdom of despising the 
resistless might of their foes merely to give the partial chroniclers of 
the strife an occasion to say that they died, like infuriated beasts, in 
the gory gulf of battle? Mr Thatcher, however, has unfolded the ex- 
ploits and characters of the great Indian monarchs with a discrimina- 
tion, honesty and eloquence which leave us little occasion to dilate upon 
this theme. We consider his book by far the most valuable which has 
ever issued from the American press on the interesting and momentous 
subject of human rights; and the untiring publishers deserve universal 
applause for so honourably associating their names with that of a high- 
minded judge and: advocate of a proud-thoughted, brave, mighty and 
banished race. Where shall we look for a wiser, prouder or more he- 
toi¢ being than Powhatan, the father of Pocahontas? His character is 
drawn, at last, by an honest man and an eloquent writer. 


* A general proof of the talents of Powhatan may be found in the station 
which he held, as well as the reputation he enjoyed far and wide among his 
countrymen. The Indian tribes are democracies. He who rules over them must 
acquire and sustain his influence by his absolute intellect and energy. Friends 
and family may assist, occasionally, in procuring rank; but they will not secure 
the permanent possession of it. Generally, therefore, the head-Sachem may be 
looked upon as comparatively a model of those qualities which his countrymen 
esteem suitable to that dignity. He must not only be a warrior, brave, hardy, 
patient, and indefatigable; but he must show talents for controlling the for- 
tunes and commanding the respect of the community which he governs.” 

“ The implicit obedience which he exacted of his own subjects, notwithstand- 
ing the apparently precarious tenure by which he held his command, is a strik- 
ing indication of the extent of his mere personal influence. ‘* When he listeth,’ 
says an old writer, ‘ his will is a law, and must be obeyed: not onely as a King, 
but as halfe a God, they esteeme him. What he commandeth they dare not dis- 
obey in the least thing. At his feete they present whatsoever he commandeth, 
and at the least froune of his browe, their greatest spirits will tremble with 
feare.” This subordination was sustained by measures which, for severity and 
auc 6 would do no discredit to the most absolute despot of the Eastern 
world. 

‘It does not appear, that Powhatan adopted any policy but such as he be- 
lieved indispensable to the welfare, not to say the existence, of his sovereign do- 
minions. His warfare was an Indian warfare, indeed. But setting aside those 
circumstances of education and of situation which rendered this a matter both of 
pride and necessity, it may be safely said, that he but followed the example of 
those who should have known better. Not only did he act generally in self-de- 
fence against what he deemed the usurpation of a foreign and unknown people, 
who had settled without permission upon his shores; but he was galled and pro- 
voked by peculiar provocations in numerous instances. The mere liberty of tak- 
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ing possession of a part of his territory might have been overlooked. Probably 
it was so. In the earliest days of the settlement, when nothing could be easier 
for Powhatan than to extinguish it at a single assault, it is acknowledged that his 
people often visited the English and treated them with kindness. Not long af- 
terwards, indeed, they committed some trespasses, but meanwhile a party off the 
English had invaded the interior of the country. Considering the dissolute and 
unprincipled character of a large part of them, it is not improbable that still 
greater freedom was exercised with the Indians; such of course as the historians 
would be likely neither to record nor to know. And yet Smith himself has told 
enough—of himself—to make this point clear. In his very first expedition after 
corn, seeing, he says, ‘that by trade and courtesie nothing was to be had, he 
made bold to try such conclusions as necessitie inforced.’ He let fly a volley of 
musketry, ran his boats ashore, skirmished with the natives, and forcibly obtain- 
ed a supply of provisions, And thus—adds the scrupulous captain— 


** Thus God vnboundlesse by his power 
Made them so kinde would vs devour.’ 


** We cannot but admire the Roman dignity with which he rejected all offers 
of compromise, so long as the English seemed disposed to take advantage of 
their own wrong in the violent seizure of Pocahontas. They knew that this was 
his favourite child, and they presumed on the strength of his attachment. But 
much as her situation troubled him, he would not sacrifice his honour so far as 
to negotiate for her restoration on derogatory terms, He was afflicted, but he 
was still more incensed.” 

** The affection which Powhatan manifested for his children, his hospitality 
even to one who took liberties upon the strength of it, his liberality, the resolu- 
tion with which he maintained peace while he still evidently distrusted the En- 
glish honour, his ready evasions and intelligent reasoning, his sensibility to insult 
which he nevertheless thought it beneath him to resent, are all easily to be per- 
ceived in this instance, and are well worthy to be regarded among other evi- 
dences of his temper and genius. 

*¢ His self-command and his chivalrous courtesy, on every former occasion, 
would have done no dishonour, in another country and time, to the lion-hearted 
monarch of England himself. In this respect he was well matched with Smith; 
and it is not the least interesting point in the common history of the two, to ob- 
serve the singular union of suavity and energy with which both effected their 
purposes.” “gy 

“In the cant of civilization, he will doubtless be branded with the epithets of 
tyrant and barbarian. But his title to greatness, though his opportunities were 
fewer, is to the full as fair as that of Tamerlane or Kouli Khan, and several 
others whom history has immortalized; while the proofs of his tyranny are by 
no means so clear. Still, it might have been as reasonable to say, that there are 
no such proofs in being. The kind of martial law, which the emperor sometimes 
exercised over his own subjects, was not only a matter of custom, founded on the 
necessity which must always exist among ignorant men; but it was a matter of 
license, which had grown into constitutional law, by common consent. It has 
been justly observed, that there is no possibility of a true despotism under an 
Indian government.” 

And where shall we search for the record of a more dignified and 
affecting death than that of Opechancanough, who, even till his head 
was hoary with the snows of a hundred years, had warred for his na- 
tive land? 

“‘ Opechancanough, whase last scene now rapidly approaches, had become so 
decrepid by age, as to be unable to walk, though his spirit, rising above the 
ruins of his body, directed, from the litter on which his Indians carried him, the 
onset and the retreat of his warriors. The wreck of his constitution was at length 
completed by the’ extreme fatigues encountered in this difficult and laborious 
service. His flesh became macerated; his sinews lost their elasticity; and his 
eyelids were so heavy that he could not see, unless they were lifted up by his 
faithful attendants. In this forlorn condition he was closely pursued by Berkeley 
with a squadron of horse, and at length surprised and taken. He entered James- 
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town, for the first time in his life, as the most conspicuous figure in the con- 
queror’s triumph. 

“ To the honour of the English, they treated their distinguished captive with the 
tenderness which his infirmities demanded, and the respect which his appear- 
ance and talents inspired. They saw the object of their terror bending under 
the load of years, and shattered by the hardships of war; and they generously 
resolved to bury the remembrance of their injuries in his present melancholy re- 
verse of fortune. His own deportment was suitable to his former glory, and to 
the principles of an Indian hero. He disdained to utter complaint or to manifest 
uneasiness. He believed that tortures were prepared for him; but instead of 
any consequent reduction of his haughtiness, his language and demeanor be- 
spoke the most absolute defiance and contempt. 

‘* But generally he shrouded himself in reserve; and as if desirous of showing 
his enemies that there was nothing in their presence even to rouse his curiosity, 
and much less to excite his apprehensions, he but rarely permitted his eyelids to 
be lifted up. He continued in this state several days, attended by his affection- 
ate Indian servants, who had begged permission to wait upon him. But his long 
life of near an hundred years was drawing to its close. He was basely shot 
through the back by one of the soldiers appointed to guard him, from no other 
provocation than the recollection of his ancient hostility. ; 

‘¢ To the last moment his courage remained unbroken. The nearer death ap- 
proached, the more care he seemed to use in concealing his dejection, and pre- 
serving the dignity and serenity of his aspect. Only a few minutes before he ex- 
pired, he heard an unusual bustle in the room where he was confined. Having 
ordered his attendants to raise his eyelids, he discovered a number of persons 
crowding round him, for the purpose of gratifying an unseasonable curiosity. The 
dying chief felt the indignity, but disdaining to notice the intruders, he raised 
himself as well as he could, and with a voice and air of authority, demanded that 
the governor should be immediately brought in. When the latter made his ap- 
pearance, the chieftain scornfully told him, that ‘had it been his fortune to have 
taken Sir William Berkeley prisoner, he should not have exposed him as a show to 
his people.’ ” 

A very few words will display the character of the great and good 
Massasoit. 

‘* He was a mere savage; ignorant of even reading and writing, after an inter- 
course of near fifty years with the colonists; and distinguished from the mass of 
savages around him, by no other outward emblem than a barbarous ornament of 
bones. It must be observed, too, as to them, that the authority which they con- 
ferred upon him, or rather upon his ancestors, was their free gift, and was liable 
at any moment to be retracted, wholly or in part, either by the general voice or 
by the defection or violence of individuals. The intrinsic dignity and energy of 
his character alone, therefore, must have sustained the dominion of the sachem, 
with no essential distinction of wealth, retinue, cultivation, or situation in any 
respect, between him and the meanest of the Wampanoags. The naked quali- 
ties of his intellect and his heart must have gained their loyalty, controlled their 
extravagant passions to his own purposes, and won upon their personal confi- 
dence and affection.” 

And now we come to the greatest warrior and statesman, consider- 
ing his education and his capabilities, of the seventeenth century ; we 
mean Metacom or Philip of Montaup. A magnanimous chieftain, a 
patriot king, a loving father, a proudly intellectual man, indeed he was, © 
and we are glad that Mr Thatcher has done him justice. 

“ Philip is said to have wept at the tidings of the first outrage of the war. He 
relented, perhaps, savage as he was, at the idea of disturbing the long amity 
which his father had preserved; but he may well have regretted, certainly, that 
being once forced upon the measure, he should enter the battle-field unprepared 
for what he well knew must be the last, as it was the first, great contest between, 
the red men and the whites. But the die was cast, and though Philip never 
smiled after that memorable hour just alluded to, his whole soul was bent upon 
the business before him. Day nor night, scarcely was there rest for his limbs or 
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sleep for his eyes, His resources must have been feeble enough, had his plans, 
now embarrassed, succeeded to his utmost wish; but he girded himself as it was, 
with a proud heart for the mortal struggle.” 

‘* The mere physical sufferings of Philip, meanwhile, are almost incredible. 
It is by his hairbreadth escapes, indeed, that he is chiefly visible during the 
war. Occasionally, the English come close upon him; he starts up, like the 
roused lion, plunges into the river or leaps the precipice; and nothing more is 
seen of him for months. Only a few weeks after the war commenced, he was 
surrounded in the great Pocasset swamp, and obliged to escape from his vigilant 
enemies by rafting himself, with his best men, over the great Taunton river, 
while their women and children were left to be captured. On his return to the 
same neighbourhood, the next season, a captive guided the English to his en- 
campment. Philip fled in such haste as to leave his kettle upon the fire; twenty 
of his comrades were overtaken and killed; and he himself escaped to the 
swamp, precisely as he had formerly escaped from it.” 

‘* He was now a desolate and desperate man, the last prince of an ancient 
race, without subjects, without territory, accused by his allies, betrayed by his 
comrades, hunted like a spent deer by bloodhounds, in daily hazard of famish- 
ing, and with no shelter day or night for his head. All his chief counsellors and 
best friends had been killed. His brother was slain in the Pocasset swamp; his 
uncle was shot down at his own side; and his wife and only son were captured 
when he himself so narrowly escaped from the fire of Church. And could he 
have fled for the last time from the soil of his own country, he would still have 
found no rest or refuge. He had betaken himself once to a place between York 
and Albany; but even here, as Church says, the Moohags made a descent upon 
him and killed many of his men. His next kennelling place was at the fall of 
Connecticut river, above Deerfield, where, some time after, ‘ Captain Turner 
found him, came upon him by night, killed a great many men, and frightened 
many more into the river, that were hunted down the falls and drowned.’ He 
lost three hundred men at this time. They were in their encampments, asleep 
and unguarded. The English rushed upon them, and they fled in every direc- 
tion, half-awakened, and crying out, ‘ Mohawks! Mohawks!’ 

*¢ We cannot better illustrate Philip’s character, than by observing, that with- 
in a few days of this affair, he was collecting the remnants of the Narragan- 
setts and Nipmucks among the Wachusett hills, on the east side of the river; 
that they then made a descent upon Sudbury; met with and swallowed up the 
valiant Captain Wadsworth and his company; and many other doleful desolations 
in those parts,’ We also read, that Philip was setting parties to waylay Church, 
under his own worst circumstances; and that he came very near succeeding. He 
is thought to have been at the great swamp-fight in December, 1675; and to 
have led one thousand Indians against Lancaster on the ensuing 8th of Fe- 
bruary. In August of the former season, he made his appearance among 
the Nipmucks, in a swamp ten or twelve miles from Brookfield. ‘They 
told him at his first coming,’ said one of them who was taken captive, ‘ what 
they had done to the English at Brookfield [burning the town]. Then he pre- 
sented and gave to three sagamores, namely, John alias Adequimast, Quanansit, 
and Mawtamps, to each of them about a peck of unstrung wampum.? Even so 
late as the month before the sachem’s death, a negro, who had fought under him, 
informed the English of his design of attacking certain towns, being still able to 
muster something like a thousand men. In his last and worst days, he would 
not think of peace; and he killed with his own hand, upon the spot, the only 
Indian who ever dared to propose it. It was the brother of this man by whom 
he was himself soon after slain. 

‘‘ Philip was far from being a mere barbarian in his manners and feelings. 
There is not an instance to be met with, of his having maltreated. a captive in 
any way, even while the English were selling his own people as slaves abroad, or 
torturing and hanging them at home. 

‘Tt is a matter of melancholy interest to know, that the sachem,* wretched and 





ve ay rng is the proper designation of an Indian monarch. Sachem means no 
more nobleman; and we regret that Mr Thatcher has rendered the terms 
synonymous. 
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hopeless as he had become in his last days, was still surrounded by a band of his 
faithful and affectionate followers. At the very moment of his fatal surprise by 
the English, he is said to have been telling them of his gloomy dreams, and ad- 
vising them to desert him and provide for their own safety, A few minutes after 
this, he was shot in attempting to escape from the swamp. : 

‘* Last and worst of all, his only son, a boy of nine years of age, whom we 
have already noticed as among the English captives, was sold as a slave and 
shipped to Bermuda, It should be stated, however, that this unfortunate mea- 
sure was not taken without some scruples. ‘The Plymouth Court were so much 
perplexed upon the occasion, as to conclude upon applying to the clergymen of 
the Colony for advice. Mr Cotton was of opinion that ‘the children of notori- 
ous traitors, rebels, and murderers, especially such as have been principal lead- 
ers and actors in such horrid villanies, might be involved in the guilt of their 
parents, and might, salva republica, be adjudged to death.” Dr Increase Mather 
compared the child to Hadad, whose father was killed by Joab; and he intimates, 
that if Hadad himself had not escaped, David would have taken measures to pre- 
vent his molesting the next generation.” 13 FL : 

‘* Philip did and endured enough to immortalize him as a warrior, a statesman, 
and we may add, as a high-minded and noble patriot. Whatever might be the 
prejudice against him in the days of terror produced by his 9 there are 
both the magnanimity and the calmness in these times, to do him the justice he 
deserves. He fought and fell,—miserably, indeed, but gloriously, —the avenger 
of his own household, the worshipper of his own gods, the guardian of his own 
honour, a martyr for the soil which was his birthplace, and for the proud liberty 
which was his birthright.” 


We must pass over the evil doom of Sassacus, and the annihilation 
of his valiant tribe, and merely glance at the last hours, the capture 
and death of Canonchet, the last great Sagamore of the Narragansetts. 


** Canonchet was at this moment reposing from the fatigues of his journey, 
His seven remaining followers‘sat around him; and he entertained them with the 
recital of the bloody victory over Pierce’s detachment, which had taken place 
but a week or two before. Suddenly the speaker suspended his narrative, His 
silent audience started to their feet, and stood aghast. The trained ear of the 
savage had already detected the approach of an enemy. ‘Two of the company 
were immediately despatched to the summit of the hill, at the foot of which the 
wigwam was situated. These men, frightened by the near approach of the Eng- 
lish, who were now (says Hubbard, ) mounting with great speed over a fair cham- 
pagna on the other side of the hill, ran by, as if they wanted time to tell what 
they saw. A third was sent, who executed his errand no better. But of two 
others who were sent up, one had the courage to return and inform the Sachem, 
in great haste and trepidation, that the whole English army was upon him. 

** Canonchet had no means of defence, and no time for deliberation. He could 
only attempt an escape by running round the hill opposite his pursuers; and 
he had not gone far in that direction, when.Catapazet, with twenty of his fol- 
lowers, and a few of the English who were lightest of foot, nearly intercepted 
him as they descended the hill, and immediately commenced a vigorous and close 
pursuit. Canonchet was a fleet runner, but the swiftest of Catapazet’s men be- 
gan to gain upon him. He threw off his blanket, and then a silver-laced coat 
which had been given him on the renewal of his league at Boston. His wampum 
belt was finally abandoned; and this betraying his rank to his pursuers, they re- 
doubled their efforts, until they forced him to betake himself to the river, in 
which he plunged forward with great haste. Unluckily, his foot slipped upon a 
stone, and this not only delayed him, but brought him down so far as to wet the 
gun which he still carried in one hand; ‘‘ upon which accident, he confessed 
soon after (we are told,) that his heart and: his bowels turned within him, so as 
he became like a rotten stick, void of strength.” 

‘* Thenceforth he submitted to his destiny without a struggle, He was a large, 
muscular man; and as Hubbard himself allows, of ‘great courage of mind,” as 
well as strength of body; but the foremost of the hostile party, one Monopoide, 
a Pequot, laid hold of him without his making the slightest resistance. The first 
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Englishman who came up was Robert Stanton, a young man of some twenty 
years old; yet adventuring to ask him a question or two, (continues the histo- 
rian, with a touch of feeling which does him credit, ) the manly Sachem looked 
somewhat disdainfully upon his youthful face, and ‘replied in broken English, 
‘you much child—no understand war—let your chief come—him I will talk 
with.’ The English offered him his life if he would submit to their government, 
but he would make no submission of any kind. They suggested his sending one 
of his men to propose terms to his Narragansett warriors in the west; but he 
refused with scorn. He was then told of the enmity he had manifested towards 
the English. ‘And many others,’ he replied haughtily, ¢ will be found of the 
same mind with myself. Let me hear no more of that.? When informed of 
what his fate must inevitably be, he only answered, ‘It is well. I shall die be- 
fore my heart is soft.—I shall speak nothing which Canonchet should be ashamed 
to speak.—It is well.’ Even those who have censured the Sachem most, touched 
with the fine dignity of his last hours, would fain search in the theory of a Py- 
thagorean Metempsychosis for the secret of his greatness. Some old Roman 
ghost, say they, must have possessed the body of this Western Pagan.” 


As our space will not allow us to present, as we could wish, the va- 
rious heroic characters delineated by Mr Thatcher, we shall con- 
clude this portion of our subject by quoting for the entertainment and 
instruction of our readers, the relation of the early life, the reformation, 
and the magnificent enterprise of Tecumthe. 


‘From all the information which can now be gathered respecting the early 
years of Tecumseh, it appears that he gave striking evidence in his boyhood of 
the singular spirit which characterized him through life. He was distinguished 
for a steady adherence to principle, and gencrally to that of the best kind. He 
prided himself upon his temperance and his truth, maintaining an uncommon re- 
putation for integrity, and, what is still rarer among his countrymen, never in- 
dulging in the excessive use of food or liquor. He would not marry until long 
after the customary period; and then, as a matter of necessity, in consequence 
of the solicitations of friends, he connected himself with an elderly female, who 
was, perhaps, not the handsomest or most agreeable lady in the world, but ne- 
vertheless bore him one child, his only offspring.” 

‘* He inculcated, in the first place, that a radical reform was necessary in the 
manners of the red people. This was proved, by enlarging upon the evils which 
had ensued from the neighbourhood of the whites,—the imitation of their dress 
and manners, the introduction of ardent spirits, diseases, contests, and wars; by 
the vast diminution of the means of subsistence, and the narrow limits of territory 
to which they were now hemmed in; and by other considerations of the most 
irritating, as well as plausible kind, the force of which was not at all lessened 
by occasional comment on particular transactions, and glowing references to the 
long, peaceful, and happy lives of their forefathers. 

** There was to be no more fighting between the tribes,—they were brethren. 
They were to abandon the use of ardent spirits, and to wear skins, as their an- 
cestors had done, instead of blankets. Stealing, quarrelling, and other immoral 
modern habits were denounced. Injunctions of minor importance seem to have 
been enforced merely with a view to test the pliability of savage superstition, to 
embarrass the jealous scrutiny of those who opposed or doubted, and to establish 
a superficial uniformity whereby the true believers should be readily distin- 

ished. The policy of the more prominent tenets cannot be mistaken. Just 
in proportion to their observance, they must inevitably promote the independ- 
ence of the Indian nations, first, by diminishing their dependence upon the 
whites, and, secondly, by increasing their intercourse and harmony between 
each other. ; 

‘¢ The vast scheme of Tecumseh, the object so long of all his solicitude an ‘ 
his labour, was thrown into confusion, on the very brink of success. He was 
exasperated, humiliated, afflicted. He could have wept, like Philip, when his 
projects were thwarted in mid career by the rashness of his warriors. But here 
was the trial of his noblest qualities. He came forward and made every propo- 
sition, looking like compromise, which he deemed consistent with his dignity, — 
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perhaps necessary to it,—but in vain. He saw then, plainly, that the battle must 
be fought, and his soul grew strong. The wrongs and woes of his race, and the 
power and pride of the white men, passed before him. The mortification of 
failure and exposure on his own part, the dishonour brought upon his brother’s 
name, the ignominy of submission, the censure and scorn of his,savage rivals, the 
triumph of his civilized enemy, all were daggers in his bosom. Then boiled 
within him the frenzy of despair. Fear and hope struggled for the mastery, 
Pride, revenge, ambition, were roused. ‘Let them come, then’—thought he— 
‘I hear them and see them, in the South and in the East, like the summer leaves 
rolling and rustling in the breeze. It is well. Shall Tecumseh tremble ? Shall 
they say that he hated the white man, and feared him? No! The mountains and 
plains which the Great Spirit gave, are behind and around me. I, too, have m, 

warriors, and here,—where we were born and. where we will die,—on the Sci- 
oto, on the Wabash, on the broad waters of the North, my voice shall be heard,’ 

«* And it was heard, indeed. At the date of the communication last cited, he 
had scarcely a hundred followers; and the intentions of the Western Indians, 
we have seen, were not then ascertained. But from the time of the Malden 
Council, Tecumseh girded himself to his task, like a strong man for battle. He 
set his brother and all his emissaries, and at the same time devoted ween § night 
and day, to the business of recruiting. Repeatedly, before this, he had visited 
all the tribes on the west banks of the Mississippi, and upon Lakes Superior, Hu- 
ron and Michigan. He now travelled over the route once more. From north 
to south, and from east to west, he ranged the continent,—threatening, flatter- 
ing, rousing resentment, alarming superstition, provoking curiosity. No labour 
fatigued, no disappointment discouraged, no danger alarmed, no emergency sur- 
prised him.” 

«The grave, in which Tecumseh’s remains were deposited by the Indians after 
the return of the American army, is still visible near the borders of a willow 
marsh, on the north line of the battle-ground, with a large fallen. oak-tree lying 
beside. The willow and wild rose are thick around it, but the mound itself is 
cleared of shrubbery, and is said to owe its good condition to the occasional visits 
of his countrymen. Thus repose, in solitude and silence, the ashes of the ‘ In- 
DIAN BONAPARTE.” ‘ 

**Tecumseh seems to have manifested a noble dignity in the avowal and dis- 
cussion of his policy, equalled only by the profound sagacity in which it origi- 
nated, and the intelligent energy which conducted it, against every opposition 
and obstacle, so nearly to its completion. He might be wrong, but it is evident 
enough he was sincere.” 

“The truth is, he-was too proud for a subordinate part. His confederates 
might do as they chose, but for himself, he would maintain the dignity of a free 
man, and a warrior. He abandoned his plan of visiting the President, because 
he could not be received as the head of the deputation, It is said, that in the last 
conference at Vincennes, he found himself, at the end of a long and energetic 
speech, unprovided with a seat. Observing the neglect, Governor Harrison di- 
rected a chair to be placed for him, and requested him to accept it. ‘ Your 
Father,’ said the interpreter, ‘requests you to take a chair.’ ‘ My Father!’ 
replied the chief,—* The sun is my father, and the earth is my mother; I will re- 
pose upon her bosom.’ And he adjusted himself on the ground in the Indian 
manner.’ 

«‘ Tecumseh belonged to a nation ‘ noted,’ as Mr Heckewelder describes them, 
‘for much talk,’ as well as for hard fighting; and he was himself never at a loss 
for words, though he used them with a chariness which might be imitated with- 
out disadvantage by our modern orators. It was only when he spoke for the ex- 
planation or vindication of that great cause to which his whole heart and mind 
were devoted, that he indulged himself in anything beyond the laconic. language 
of necessity. His appearance was always noble—his form symmetrical—his car- 
riage erect and lofty—his motions commanding—but under the excitement of his 
favourite theme, he became a new being. The artifice of the politician, the dif- 
fidence of the stranger, the demure dignity of the warrior, were cast aside like 
acloak. His fine countenance lighted up with a fiery and haughty pride. His 
frame swelled with emotion. Every posture and every gesture had its eloquent 
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meaning. And then language, indeed,—the irrepressible outbreaking of nature, 
—flowed glowing from the passion-fountains of the soul. 

** We have drawn the portrait of this eminent chieftain, hitherto, only so far 
as to sketch some of those strongly-marked lineaments by which he was best 
known to his contemporaries, and by which he will be longest remembered, 
But there was something more in his character than strong savage talent and 
savage feeling. Injured and irritated as he often was, and constantly as he kept 
himself excited by an interest in the fate of his countrymen, and by the agita- 
tion of his own schemes, there is no evidence either of coarseness in his man- 
ners, or of cruelty in his conduct. 

“In fine, the character of Tecumseh, in whatever light it he viewed, must be 
regarded as remarkable in the highest degree. That he proved himself worthy 
of his rank as a general officer in the army of his Britannic Majesty, or even of 
his reputation as a great warrior among all the Indians of the North and West, 
is, indeed, a small title to distinction. Bravery is a savage virtue; and the 
‘Shawanees are a brave people, as too many of the American nation have as- 
certained by experience. His oratory speaks more for his genius. It was the 
utterance of a great mind, roused by the strongest motives of which human 
nature is susceptible, and developing a power and a labour of reason, which 
commanded the admiration of the civilized, as justly as the confidence and 
pride of the savage. But other orators, too, have appeared among his country- 
men, as eloquent and as eminent as Tecumseh, wherever the same moving 
causes and occasions could give birth and scope to the same emulous effort. 
And the mere oratory, in all these cases, was not so much an absolute vindica- 
jr asa naked and meagre index of the mighty intellect and noble spirit 
within. 

Like everything else associated with the unhappy wanderers, their 
language has afforded occasion to bigots, knaves and fools for many a 
tome of ridicule and abuse. Yet never was human speech more ener- 
getie and eloquent, more poetical and expressive, Unlike us, they 
gave names to objects which meant something; and the nature of the 
thing was not only indicated by the designation, but the very sound of 
the word, almost invariably, was softer and sweeter than that which 
has superseded it. Who, for example, is so obtuse in auricular nerve 
as to prefer Delaware to Arasapha, or Hudson to Mohican hittuck, or 
even Columbia to Oregon, the river that runs to the West? Is South- 
wark better than Wiccaco, or Kensington than Cohocsine? And what 
are more beautifully expressive than the aboriginal names which are re- 
tained, especially in New England, either unchanged or slightly mo- 
dified? Moss Watusett still survives in Massachusetts; Monadnock, 
Nantasket, Winnisimmet have not lost the appellations which they 
bore when the ompsehara (moccasin) of the Sagamore entered their 
recesses of wood and waters to hide himself from the fraudulent San- 
kikans or seek the warreconne and ahsahta (elk and mountain sheep) 
where the paleface could not disturb the slumbers of the Washpelong 
(people of the leaves) on their wahpatoota or bed of fragrant buds. 
‘The language of the Indians is compounded because it is not copious ; 
but for force and eloquence of expression it is almost unsurpassed. If, 
however, it were harsher and more guttural than its deriders have 
made it, the old adage of glass houses and pebbles might be easily re- 
vived. What would the Athenians have thought of our language? 
what think the French and Italians now? and what think we of the 
Dutch and Welsh? If we may trust Eliott, Mayhew, Edwards and 
Charlevoix (and if we cannot confide in such missionaries and such 
philologists, where shall we look for a guide?) the Algonquins and 
Hupons actually spoke the Efebrew with such inevitable dialects as 
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three thousand years of bondage, banishment, and continual warfare had 
produced ; and they who ridicule and mock the bold, figurative, and 
powerful language of this calumniated race, abuse and laugh at the 
very words in which Jehovah or Yohewah delivered, amid thunders, 
the decalogue from Sinai. i 

In neither language are there prepositions or degrees of comparison, 
but affixes to the principal word indicate its relation and degree. Elo- 
him and Ruach in Hebrew, are God and the Spirit: eloha and rowah 
in Indian, are thunder and lightning, the mightiest manifestations of 
Omnipotence. Mhhohek, in the former language, signifies a lawgiver, 
and, therefore, a personage of great influence: ‘Tmohecan, in the latter, 
is the original name of the Mohawks, the most powerful and dreaded 
of all the aborigines. But it is unnecessary, here, to enter upon a phi- 
lological discussion ; suffice it, that the rites, manners, language, pecu- 
liar spirit and personal appearance of the tribes are, to us, evidences, 
clear as noonday, of their descent from that once haughty, glorious, 
and privileged people, who, like them, have been driven, as is the 
withered leaf, over a world which yielded them no home, and over un- 
numbered nations who took them to their bosoms but to pierce and 
plunder and destroy. So vividly, and with such startling eloquence 
has a writer, cited in the transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, pic- 
tured the sufferings and desolations of the expatriated Hebrews, and so 
truly will the picture represent the persecutions and miseries of those 
who, we profoundly believe, are the posterity of their brethren, that we 
do not deem it necessary to apologize for presenting to our readers an 
extract from the ‘* appeal to kings and nations.” ‘The time, we doubt 
not, will come, when the history of either people will be that of both. 
Their persecutors have ever been the same, and for the same causes, 
their possessions and their religion. Their reverential adherence to the 
customs and laws of their ancestors, and their intense abhorrence (we 
state facts not to justify them) of Christianity, because the Christians 
were their foes, have ever been the same. ‘They both have had their 
holy ark; they both have their Jehovah still! We have witnessed and 
are witnessing the bitter sufferings of the lost ten tribes ; now let us 
listen to the woes of Judah. 

“The hatred of the enemies of that unfortunate nation raged longer than the 
fire which had consymed its temple: active and relentless, it still pursues and 
oppresses them in every part of the globe, over which they are scattered. 
Their persecutors delight in their torments too much to seal their doom by a 
general decree of proscription, which at once would put an end to their burthen- 
some and painful existence. It seems as if they were allowed to survive the 
destruction of their country, only to see the most odious and calumnious impu- 
tations laid to: their charge, to stand as the constant object of the grossest and 
most shocking injustice, as a mark for the insulting finger of scorn, as a sport 
to the most inveterate hatred; it seems as if their doom was incessantly to suit 
all the dark and bloody purposes which can be suggested by human malignity, 
supported by ignorance and fariaticism.—Weighed down by taxes, and forced to 
contribute, more than Christians, for the support of society, they had hardly 
any of the rights that it gives. If a destructive scourge happened to spread 
havoc among’ the inhabitants of a country, the Jews had poisoned the springs; 
or these men cursed by heaven, had, nevertheless, incensed it by their prayers 
against the nation, which they were meppomne to hate. Did sovereigns want 
pecuniary assistance to carry on their wars? . The Jews were compelled to give 
up those riches, in which they sought some consolation against the oppressing 
sense of their abject condition: as a reward for their sacrifices, they were ex- 
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pelled from the state, which they had supported; and were afterwards recalled 
to be stript again. Compelled to wear externally the badges of their abject 
state, they were everywhere exposed to the insults of the vilest populace. 

“ When, from his solitary retreat, an enthusiastic hermit preached the cru- 
sade to the nations of Europe, and a part of its inhabitants left their country to 
moisten with their blood the plains of Palestine, the knell of promiscuous mas- 
sacre tolled before the alarmbell of war. Millions of Jews were then murdered 
to glut the pious rage of the crusaders. It was by tearing the entrails of their 
brethren that these warriors sought to deserve the protection of heaven. Skulls 
of men and bleeding hearts were offered as holocausts on the altars of that God, 
who has no pleasure even in the blood of the innocent lamb; and ministers of 
peace were thrown into a holy enthusiasm by these bloody sacrifices. It is thus 
that Basil, Treves, Coblentz and Cologn became human shambles. It is thus 
that upwards of four hundred thousand victims, of all ages, and of both sexes, 
lost their lives at Alexandria and Cesarea. And is it, after having experienced 
such treatment, that they are reproached with their vices? Is it, after being for 
eighteen centuries the sport of contempt, that they are reproached with being 
no longer.alive to it? Is it, after having so often glutted with their blood the 
thirst of their persecutors, that they are held out as enemies to other nations? 
Is it, that when they have been bereft of all means to mollify the hearts of their 
tyrants, that indignation is roused, if now and then they cast a mournful look 
towards the ruins of their temple, towards their country, where formerly 
— crowned their peaceful days, free from the cares of ambition and 
riches 

** By what crimes, have we, then, deserved this furious intolerance? What 
is our guilt? Is it in that generous constancy which we have manifested in de- 
fending the laws of our fathers? But this constancy ought to have entitled us to 
the admiration of all nations, and it has only sharpened against us the daggers 
of persecution. Braving all kinds of torments, the pangs of death, the still 
more terrible pangs of life, we alone have withstood the impetuous torrent of 
time, sweeping indiscriminately in its course, natiens, religions and countries. 
What is become of those celebrated empires, whose very name still excites our 
admiration by the ideas of splendid greatness attached to them, and whose power 
embraced the whole surface of the known globe? They are only remembered 
as monuments of the vanity of human greatness. Rome and Greece are no 
more; their descendants, mixed with other nations, have lost even the traces of 
their origin; while a population of a few millions of men, so often subjugated, 
stands the test of thirty revolving centuries, and the fiery ordeal of fifteen cen- 
turies of persecution! We still preserve laws, which were given to us in the 
first days of the world, in the infancy of nature! The last followers of a religion 
which had embraced the universe, have disappeared these fifteen centuries, and 
our.temples are still standing! We alone have been spared by the indiscriminat- 
ing. hand of time, like a column left standing amidst the wreck of worlds and 
the ruin of nature.” 


‘*It is easier,” said a profound thinker, ‘‘ to lead a hundred thousand 
men to battle than to vanquish a single prejudice.” So thoroughly are 
we assured of this that we deem it almost vain to illustrate the charac- 
ter, depict the wrongs and vindicate the heroes of the forest while le- 
gends of horror, revered as the heirlooms of thought, and distorted pic- 
tures of cannibal ferocity, religiously transmitted from age to childhood 
and from childhood to age, are arrayed as irresistible testimonies against 
the dictates of humanity, the decrees of justice and the oracles of truth, 
We have seen enough of the great world—the highly civilized world, 
we mean—to convince us of the odorous sanctity of prejudice. It is 
manifestly indecorous in an inhabitant of Christendom, on any occa- 
sion, to change an inherited opinion or reform an injurious thought or 
dare even to palliate what his fathers have taught him to condemn. 
The winter firesides of this land have teemed with the startling terrors 
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of Indian warfare, and the children, who listened to the bigoted, igno- 
rant or interested narrator, have caused their posterity to inherit the 
loathings, the dread, the cruelty, with which their own minds were in- 
spired. ‘The leaven of prejudice and intolerance has infected the great 
mass; and every argument which truth can array against the avarice, 
extortion and tyranny of the white men is answered by some old tra- 
dition of Indian captivity or some oft-told legend of Indian retaliation. 
The oppressor is always a calumniator; the injured may forgive, but 
the tyrant never will; for the exoneration of his impoverished though 
guiltless victim involves himself in the infamy to which the martyr was 
devoted. We, therefore, have ceased to expect that justice, national 
or individual, to any salutary extent, will ever be done to the Red Men. 
The profligate borderers drug them with poison to defraud them of 
their diminishing possessions, exasperate the fends of rivals, kindle 
the fire of hostilities and bring down upon them the pitiless vengeance 
of the Great Father who feeds them with his milk. ‘The Federal Go- 
vernment, for contemptible annuities, which few, erelong, will ‘be left 
to claim, seizes their broad territories and transports whole nations be- 
yond the Namaesi Sipu. The Missionaries compliment their intended 
converts as a race of miscreants, atheists and devils; and the great 
body of the American people, with excellent wisdom, lament their hea- 
then state, their savage ways, and wonder why they will not become 
as civilized and unprincipled as themselves. 

But, however perverse and hostile may be illiterate or interested pre- 
judice, we shall support our opinions by the most unquestionable tes- 
timonies ; and they, who dissent from our conviction of the Saggenah’s 
injustice and the Sagamore’s wrongs, shall find no authority for their 
illiberal creed in William: Penn, Kalm, Williams or the honest chroni- 
cler Ross Cox. The first, in the beautiful though quaint language of 
the day, thus describes the Indians. 


“ The natives I shall consider in their persons, language, manners, religion 
and government, with my sense of their original. For their persons, they are 
generally tall, straight, well-built, and of singular proportion; they tread strong 
and clever, and mostly walk with a lofty chin. 

‘Their language is lofty, yet narrow; but, like the Hebrew, in signification 
full. I have made it my business to understand it, that I might not want an in- 
terpreter, on any occasion; and I must say, that I know not a language spoken 
in Europe, that hath words of more sweetness, or greatness in accent and em- 
phasis, than theirs. 

‘* The children will go very young, at nine months commonly; if boys, they 
go a fishing till ripe for the woods; which is about fifteen; then they hunt, and 
after having given some proofs of their manhood, by a good return of skins, they 
may marry; else it is a shamé to think of a wife. The girls stay with their mo- 
thers, and help to hoe the ground, plant corn, and carry burdens, 

‘* Their diet is maize, or Indian corn, divers ways prepared; sometimes roasted 
in the ashes; sometimes beaten and boiled with water; which they call homine; 
they also make cakes, not unpleasant to eat. 

‘¢If an European comes to see them, or calls for lodging at their house or 
wigwam, they give him the best place and first cut. If they come to visit us, 
they salute us with an Jah; which is as much as to say, Good be to you, and set 
them down; which is mostly on the ground, close to their heels, their legs up- 
right; it may be they speak not a word, but observe all passages. If you give 
them anything to eat or drink, well: for they will not ask; and be it little or 
much, if it be with kindness, they are well pleased, else they go away sullen, but 
say nothing, 
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“In liberality they excel; nothing is too good for their friend: give them a 
fine gun, coat, or other thing, it may pass twenty hands before it sticks: light of 
heart, strong affections, but soon spent. The most merry creatures that live, 
feast and dance perpetually; they never have much, nor want much: wealth cir- 
culateth like the blood; all parts partake; and though none shall want what an-— 
other hath, yet exact observers of property. They care for little; because they 
want but little; and the reason is, a little contents them. In this they are suffi- 
ciently revenged on us. We sweat and toil to live; their pleasure feeds them; 
and this table is spread everywhere. 

“In sickness impatient to be cured, and for it give anything, especially for 
their children, to whom they are extremely natural: they drink at those times a 
Tesan, or decoction of sorne roots in spring-water; and if they eat any flesh, it 
must be of the female of any creature. 

‘¢ They believe in a God and immortality, without the help of metaphysics; 
for they say, ‘* There is a Great King that made them, that dwells in a glorious 
country to the southward of them; and that the souls of the good shall go thither, 
where they shall live again.”—-Their worship consists of two parts, sacrifice and 
cantico: their sacrifice is their first fruits. 

** Their government is by kings, which they call Sachama, and those by suc- 
cession, but always of the mother’s side. 

‘* Every king hath his council, and that consists of all the old and wise men 
of his nation; which perhaps is two hundred people: nothing of moment is 
undertaken, be it war, peace, selling of land, or traffic, without advising with 
them; and which is more, with the young men too. It is admirable to con- 
sider how powerful the kings are, and yet how they move by the breath of their 
people. 

“It is rare that they fall out, if sober; and if drunk, they forgive it, saying, 
‘it was the drink, and not the man, that abused them.’ 

“For their original, I am ready to believe them of the Jewish race; I mean, 
of the stock of the ¢en tribes, and that for the following reasons; first, they were 
to go to ‘a land not planted or known,’ which, to be sure, Asia and Africa were, 
if not Europe; and he that intended that extraordinary judgment upon them, 
might make the passage not uneasy to them, as it is not impossible in itself, from 
the easternmost parts of Asia, to the westernmost of America. In the next 
place, I find them of like countenance, and their children of so lively resem- 
blance, that a man would think himself in Dukes-place, or Berry street in Lon- 
don, when he seeth them. But this is not all; they agree in rites; they reckon 
by moons; .they offer their jirst-fruits; they have a kind of feast of tabernacles; 
they are said to lay their altar upon twelve stones; their mourning a year, customs 
of women, with many things that do not now occur.” 


Of the religious rites and ceremonies of the Chippeways, Mr Secre- 
tary Cass has given an admirable picture. 


«* The Chippeway tribe formerly inhabited the regions around lake Superior, 
and its council house and the seat of the eternal fire were at west Keeweenau 
point. Here lived the principal chief, called the Mutchekewis, who exercised 
more authority, and assumed more state, than would be compatible with the 
present feelings of the Indians. The designation was official and not personal, 
and the office was hereditary in the direct male line. He was supported by 
voluntary contributions, his muskinewa, or provider, making known, from 
time to time, his necessities, by public proclamation. Whatever was required 
upon these occasions, whether food or clothing, was immediately furnished. 
He appears to have been the chief priest, and could neither engage in war nor 
hunting. ; . 

“In the village where he resided, and near his cabin, the eternal fire was 
kept burning. ‘The altar was a kind of rude oven, over which no building was 
erected. Four guardians were selected by the Mutchekewis, to take charge 
of the fire. Two of these were men, andtwo women. They were all married; 
but the wives of the men employed in this service, were required to cook and 
do the necessary domestic work, while the husbands of the women, destined 
to the sacred duty, were always engaged in hunting and providing whatever 
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else was wanted. The four persons devoted to the altar, were thus left without 
any secular cares to divert their attention from the holy trust committed to them. 
A perpetual succession was kept up in this priesthood, by a prerogative of the 
. Mutchekewis, and the principal head woman; the former selecting a husband 
and the latter a wife for the survivor, whenever either of these eight persons 
died. The chain was thus always unbroken, and the traditionary rights trans- 
mitted unimpaired. Death was the penalty for any neglect of duty, and it was 
inflicted without delay and without mercy. 

‘© The council fires were lighted at the great fire, and carried wherever the 
council was held, After the termination of the business, a portion of it was 
carefully returned, and the remainder of it extinguished. Whenever a person 
became dangerously ill, if near enough, he was taken to the house of the Mutch- 
ekewis, where his fire was extinguished and a brand was brought from the al- 
tar, and a fire kindled, at which a feast was prepared. A great dance was then 
held, andthe viands consumed. And it is added that the patient seldom failed 
to recover. : 

** Once in eight years the whole Chippeway tribe assembled at their principal 
village, about the season of the buds. Early in the morning the great pipe was 
lighted at the sacred fire, and delivered to the Mutchekewis. He took one 
smoke, and then delivered it to the women, and these to the men, by all whom 
it was in like manner smoked. It was then passed to the children. This ce- 
remony consumed the day, and early the next morning a feast was held, at 
which the men, women and children ate in separate groups, silently, and 
— singing or dancing. In the evening they departed for their different 
villages. 

** The fire was called kaugageeshkoote, or the everlasting fire. The princi- 
pal male attendant was Kaugegee Keeghik, or the everlasting sun, and his as- 
sistant Kanawaudunkshkoote, or the firekeeper. The principal female was 
called Kaugegee Gaubewakna, or the everlasting standing woman, and her as- 
sistant Kabagaubewekwa, or the woman who stands all the time.” 


And lastly, describing the Flatheads, as they now exist, Mr Cox 
hesitates not to award them a praise which very few of their tyrants 
and abusers have any right to claim. 


“ With the exception of the cruel treatment of their prisoners (which, as it is 
general among all a must not be imputed to them as a peculiar vice), the 
Flatheads have fewer failings than any of the tribes I ever met with. ‘They are 
honest in their dealings, brave in the field, quiet and amenable to their chiefs, 
fond of cleanliness, and decided enemies to falsehood of every description. The 
women are excellent wives and mothers, and their character for fidelity is so 
well established, that we never heard an instance of one of them proving un- 
faithful to her husband. They are also free from the vice of backbiting, so com- 
mon among the lower tribes; and laziness is a stranger among them. Roth sexes 
are comparatively very fair, and their complexions a shade lighter than the palest 
new copper after being freshly rubbed. They are remarkably well made, ra- 
ther slender, and never corpulent. The dress of the men consists solely of long 
leggings, called mittasses by the Canadians, which reach from the ancles to the 
hips, and are fastened by strings to a leathern belt round the waist, and a shirt 
of dressed deer-skin, with loose hanging sleeves, which falls down to their knees. 
The outside seams of the leggings and shirt sleeves have fringes of leather. ‘The 
women are covered by a loose robe of the same material reaching from the neck 
to the feet, and ornamented with fringes, beads, hawk’s bells, and thimbles. The 
dresses of both are regularly cleaned with pipe-clay, which abounds in parts of 
the country; and every individual has two or three changes. They have no per- 
manent covering for the head, but in wet or stormy weather shelter it by part 
of a buffalo robe, which completely answers all the purposes of a surtout. The 
principal chief of the tribe is hereditary; but from their constant wars, they have 
adopted the wise and salutary custom of electing, as their leader in battle, that 
warrior in whom the greatest portion of wisdom, strength, and bravery are com- 
bined. The election takes place every year; and it sometimes occurs that the 
general in one campaign becomes a private in the next. This “ war-chief,” as 
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they term him, has no authority whatever when at home, and is as equally ame- 
nable as any of the tribe to the hereditary chief; but when the warriors set out 
on their hunting excursions to the buffalo plains, he assumes the supreme com- 
mand, which he exercises with despotic sway until their return.” 

** About thirty years before this period, the smallpox had committed dreadful 
ravages among these Indians, the vestiges of which are still visible on the coun- 
tenances of the elderly men and women. It is believed in the northwest that 
this disease was wilfully introduced by the American traders among the Indians 
of the Missouri, as a short and easy method of reducing their numbers, and 
thereby destroying in a great measure their hostility to the whites. The Ameri- 
cans throw the blame on the French; while they in turn deny the foul imputa- 
tion, and broadly charge the Spaniards as the original delinquents. Be this as 
it may, the disease first proceeded from the banks of the Missouri, and the Bri- 
tish are free from having had any participation in the detestable act. It travelled 
with destructive rapidity as far north as Athabasca and the shores of the Great 
Slave Lake, crossed the Rocky Mountains at the sources of the Missouri, and 
having fastened its deadly venom on the Snake Indians, spread its devastating 
course to the northward and westward, until its frightful progress was arrested 
by the Pacific Ocean. Some of the old voyageurs who were stationed at English 
River and Athabasca, when this scourge made its first appearance, give the most 
harrowing details of its ravages. The unfortunate Indians, when-in the height 
of the fever, would plunge into a river, which generally caused instant death; 
and thousands of the miserable wretches, by suicide, anticipated its fatal termi- 
nation. Whole villages were depopulated, and an old man well known in the 
Indian country, named Louis La Liberté, told me that one morning during its 
height he saw between two and three hundred bodies of men, women and chil- 
dren suspended from trees, close to an adjoining village of the Cree nation, the 
surviving inhabitants of which did not exceed forty persons. They believed that 
the ¢ Great Master of Life had delivered them over to the Evil Spirit for their 
wicked courses;’ and for many years afterward those who escaped, or survived 
the deadly contagion, strictly conformed themselves to their own code of moral 
laws.” 


Mr Catlin, an artist, now resident among the Mandans on the Upper 
Missouri, thus describes the beauty and modest deportment of their 
females. 


**Many of the young women are comely and some of them extremely beauti- 
ful. They marry at a very early age, and whilst young and unmarried they dress 
with much neatness, and practise more pure, native modesty in their dress and 
demeanor than any female society that I ever was in. If modesty be a virtue, 
it would be well if some of our fashionable ladies could study from these simple 
models. Their beautiful white skin dresses extend from their chins down quite 

, to the ground, and are studiously formed to hang loose over their bodies with- 
out showing anything of the shapes of the person; instead of drawing and cord- 
ing themselves up into angles and protuberances, as our fair ladies do, to attract 
the gaze and admiration of the world. Their dresses are made of the skins of 
the mountain sheep, which they consider preferable to all others, being softer, 
of finer texture, and much lighter. These skins are so ingeniously dressed 
that they leave around the neck, down the sides, and around the bottom, a 
border of the skin, with the hair on, which is cut into a kind of fringe having 
very much the appearance of ermine. They are ornamented in a great va- 
riety of ways with porcupine quills, beads of different colours, elk’s teeth and 
shells.” 


We have done. None can be more sensible, than the writer, of the 
insufficiency of his remarks—but the very weight and vastness of the 
subject oppress the overfraught and desponding mind. We behold the 
inevitable destiny of the Aborigines ; they are doomed to extinction if 
the justice of their own Jehovah avert not the atrocious designs of their 
tempters and destroyers, ‘They have no home, few friends, hosts of 
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foes and little of their ancient pride of character and grandeur of intel- 
lect left. Their great men have perished by the sword or the poison- 
bowl of the usurpers. ‘The sun may be their father and the earth their 
mother, as the proud Tecumthé haughtily said—but they rest not, as 
he did, with eagle soul and lion heart, upon her sacred bosom. ‘The 
ocean waves of ruin and corruption are surging around them; misery, 
squalor and despair are in their wigwams. ‘The beautiful moon of the 
buds smiles no more upon their spirits—and the month of the harvest . 
is solemnized in sorrow. ‘Their sacrifices, now, are indeed a broken 
heart, and the glory hath departed from their ark of worship. The 
last chase of the hunter will soon have ended—the last arrow have 
flown. The strong arm of the spoiler is over the couxsachraga of the 
nations, and Columbia will buy repentance at the price of ruin. 


‘* Thou, that surpassest in Beauty, 
Get thee down! 
To the sword is she surrendered. 
The chieftains of the Micutry Deap 
Call to him and his auxiliaries 
From the lowest depths of hell; 
To the grave who have descended 
With their instruments of war— 
With their swords placed under their heads.’’ 





L’ ADDIO 


Della Compagnia Musicale Italiana, cantato nxt TEATRO DEL BOWERY, /a sera 
del 12mo giorno di Gennajo, 1833. Le parole son del Professore del Collegio 


Colombiano, Lorenzo Da Ponte. 


Satve, Citta felice, L’ arbitrio de’ destini 
Nido di Pace, App10: Or nostro pié trarra; 
Ove spirar pur lice 
Aure di Liberta. La Delavaric’ onda 

Alle tue liéte piagge Ilare omai ci attende, 
Sien fauste ognor le Stelle, Sede per noi feconda 
E piovano da quelle Di nuovi allor sara, 

Le tue prosperita. Ma nel partir da voi 
Parte lasciam del core, 

Piova abbondanza a’ Campi, Quella che vien con noi 
A’ Mari sicurezza, Memore og*nor sara. 

A Industre Artier ricchezza, 
Al popol Sanita. Memore de’ favori, 

E piova in ogni petto Dell’ accoglienze amiche, 
Spirto d’ amor fraterno, De’ plausi, e degli onori 
Che renda il patto eterno Di questa gran Citta. 
Di crvica Unita. Ah! tra voi resti ancora 

eA Grata di noi memoria! 

Santa Unrra ministra F. caldo ognun di gloria 
Di publica salute, A voi ritornera. 

Anima di virtute, 
E di felicita, Salve, Citta felice, 

A non remote sponde, Nido di pace, App1o! 
Illustri Cittadini, 


We insert the Farewell of the Italian Opera company to New York 
wih the hope that some thorough poetical scholar vill oblige us with 
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a faithful and spirited translation. We indulge no-vain boast of pro- 
ficiency in the beautiful language of the original, when we assert that 
a much better version than the one which has appeared might have 
been effected currente calamo; but these things should be done by 
those who are familiar with all the niceties of language. | 





TO 





On her leaving the Author to go to a Dance. 


Go, go, gay, giddy, heartless girl! I would not bide their smiles—alas! 
And leave my thoughts to me; For anything but thee. 

I would not join that busy whirl 
Which gives such joy to thee. Yet what avails my bosom’s grief 


While thine with transport glows? 
Empty and vain and fraught with show, The heart, that yields the heart relief, 


With pageantry and pride, Must share in all its woes, 
What charms can such a scene bestow 
That should two hearts divide? In pain—in sadness and in death, 
Unchanged, unchill’d, unbought, 
I would not join that senseless mass As lasting as the Jatest breath, 
With all their pomp and glee, As unrestrained as thought. 


—N. 





THE SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. 


WE publish, this month, two articles on this controverted subject 
which are utterly at variance. But we do not sing 
** How gladly would we be with either 
Were the other dear charmer away,” 
for free discussion is the very soul of all our institutions, and truth is 
elicited by the collision of unamalgamating elements. The writers are 
both able men and understand the subject on which they expatiate ; 
and we commit their arguments to our readers without partisan feeling 
or partiality. The beautiful science of music—the aurora language of 
the heart, is rapidly winning enthusiastic disciples among us, and, 
whether the school, to which they devote themselves, be artificial and 
refined, or simple, racy and affecting, we rejoice to witness the fervent 
cultivation of an art at once innocent, fascinating and elegant in pu- 
rity. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
AN AMATEUR TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


Sir,--We are every day more and more convinced that the old and 
sage adage, “ there is nothing new under the sun,” is perfectly true, 
and that the same occurrences or events happen again and again, and 
that the same opinions are often advanced as new, because those, who 
uttered or wrote them, are forgotten. 

These remarks are forcibly brought to my mind by the perusal of 
the article on music in your last number. I consider this essay a ma- 
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nifesto of an open war on the Italian Opera, and as such I cannot rest 
until I show its fallacy. It is a proclamation of a musical war, no 
longer between the followers of the German school or Gluck, its re 

resentative in Paris, and the admirers of the Jtalian, or Piccini, the 
eader of the same school in the same metropolis ; but between the 
English school of Glees, and the Jtalian dramatic school of music. 
I shall not here-narrate the result of this controversy in the triumph of 
the Italian over the German school at Paris; it suffices for my purpose 
simply now to allude to it, and refer your correspondent to Baron 
Grimm for more minute details. 

First of all, I unhesitatingly deny that the English have a school of 
music, that is worthy of imitation, and that can be imitated by us with 
advantage, as our writers have imitated the English authors in prose 
and verse. Where are their works to be imitated by us? If we except 
some glees and ballads and songs, there is no other kind of music pro- 
duced by the English school. Let us throw into the scale, also, the 
Artaxerxes of Dr Arne, and we ask again, what have the English be- 
sides? ‘hey have, will answer your correspondent, the Jtalian and 
French operas arranged by Bishop in English. Very well, and is he 
to claim éhem as productions of the English? To be sure, Mr Bishop, 
for an English Bishop, in our days, does pretty well, and we acknow- 
ledge our thanks to him. But that he should class the productions of 
Handel among those of the English composers is ridiculous. You 
might just as well place the dramatic compositions of Rossini or 
Piccini or Gluck to the account of the French school, because they 
happened to inhabit the city of Paris during a certain period of months 
or years, and there compose a certain part of their works. But, after 
all, will you add to my humble opinion that of a highly gifted German 
travelling in England, (I mean the Tour by a German Prince, just pub- 
lished,) in which we shall see both his opinion of English music and 
of Mr Bishop’s talent as an “ arranger” of German and French and 
Italian music for an English palate. 

4 


**T saw Mozart’s Figaro announced at Drurylane, and delighted myself with 
the idca of hearing once more the sweet tones of my fatherland.—What then 
was my astonishment at the unheardof treatment which the masterwork of the 
immortal composer has received at English hands! You will hardly believe me 
when I tell you that neither the Count, the Countess, nor Figaro sang; these 
parts were given to mere actors, and their principal songs, with some little al- 
teration in the words, were sung by the other singers; to add to this, the gar- 
dener roared out some interpolated popular English songs, which suited Mozart’s 
music just as a pitchplaster would suit the face of the Venus de’ Medici. The 
whole opera was moreover ‘arranged’ by a certain Mr Bishop (a circumstance 
which I had seen noticed in the bill, but did not understand till now, )—that is, 
adapted to English ears by means of the most tasteless and shocking alterations. 

** The English national music, the coarse heavy melodies of which can never 
be mistaken for an instant, has, to me at least, something singularly offensive; 
an expression of brutal feeling both in pain and pleasure, which smacks of 
‘roastbeef, plumpudding, and porter.’ You may imagine, therefore, what an 
agreeable effect these incorporations with the lovely and refined conceptions of 
Mozart must produce. ; : 

*** Je n’y pouvais tenir’—-poor Mozart appeared to me like a martyr on the 
cross, and I suffered no less by sympathy. 

**This abominable practice is the more inexcusable, since there is really no 
want of meritorious singers, male and female; and, with better arrangement, 
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very good performances might be given, It is true, even if the stage were in 
— order, a second Orpheus would still be required to tame English au- 
iences.’ 


But the mode of reasoning of your correspondent is again fallacious, 
and leads him into a mistake,"under the very plausible argument, that, 
as we imitate English writers, we ought also to imitate English com- 
posers or musicians. ‘That we should follow, rather than imitate En- 
glish writers, is natural enough, because it is our special tongue ; but 
not so with music. Music, considered as a language, expressing the 
general sentiments of mankind, having a certain set of signs equally 
understood by all, is not a dialect spoken only in a certain country ; 
but it is a wniversal language of the civilized world, and, like gesticu- 
lation, understood by all, because it springs from, and is founded on 
our constitution; while the former is only conventional in a certain 
district. Therefore, the farfetched similitude that your correspondent 
wishes to establish between English language and English music, does 
not exist, and cannot lead to his conclusions. 

But, sir, these very English writers enumerated by your correspon- 
dent, and whom we follow, far from sneering at the Italian authors, 
have carefully studied and often imitated them, transporting into their 
native tongue, as far as they could, the beauties of Jtalian writers, 
who were their predecessors in every kind of literary lore and style of 
composition, as well as in the arts and sciences. Need I mention 
Chaucer, Spencer, Dryden, Milton, Byron and Shakspeare. We per- 
ceive in their productions that they have largely drunk at the 7'uscan 
spring of neverending life, beauty’ and grandeur. But Dryden, far 
from disparaging Italian literature, warmly recommended its attentive 
study as being the most congenial foreign literature to Englishmen, 
and the best calculated to form their literary taste. We quote from 
memory, but can cite, if required, and if this were the principal sub- 
ject in discussion; so much for the imitation of imitators. I must 
here relinquish the pursuit of this interesting subject for the present, 
and return to the English school of music. 

The French, says your correspondent, encourage their own opera 
in preference to the Italian. This is not altogether correct; but let it 
pass for what it is worth. The French, however, have a school of 
music, the French have operas composed by their natives, which are 
considered classics by all. ‘There exists in France, at least, a French 
style, if not a school of music. But I ask, where are the dramatic pro- 
ductions of the English school of music? For a school of an art can- 
not have existence unless the cultivators of that art have produced va- 
luable contributions that can be called classic, in their way and style, 
and bear comparison with other similar compositions of a foreign 
growth. But I also ask your correspondent to inform us of the state 
of French music, style and taste previous to the introduction of the 
Italian opera in Paris? In case he should be ignorant of it, I shall take 
the liberty to inform him that it was worse than bad. Need I quote, 
to support my assertion, Rousseau? If you permit me, sir, I will: 
«Ne perds pas un moment; rassemble avec soin les opéras, les can- 
tates, la musique Francaise, fais un grand feu bien ardent, jettes-y tout 
ce fatras, et l’attise avec soin, afin que tant de glace puisse y briler et 
donner de la chaleur au moins une fois. Fais ce sacrifice propitiatoire 
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au Dieu du gofit, pour expier son crime et le mien d’avoir profané la 
voix A cette lourde psalmodie, et d’avoir pris si longtemps pour le lan- 
gage du ceeur un bruit qui ne fait qu’etourdir J’oreille.” 

The creation of a French school of music was caused by the intro- 
duction of the Italian opera in France. It is to the Italians that the 
French are indebted for their school of music by pointing out to them 
the right road; and I dare now to predict, as 1 several years ago de- 
monstrated, the superiority of Madame Feron’s school over that of 
soidisant English. It is an Italian opera in America that will create a 
correct American school of music, and not a miserable English Glee 
school; not by servilely imitating the Italians, but by first inspiring us 
with true ideas of the beautiful and sublime, and teaching us how to 
appreciate the classic productions of other nations, and expressing our 
feelings in our own language and in accordance with its genius. 

It is not in the spirit of your valuable and instructive Magazine, to 
recommend us a servile imitation of other nations in anything; but 
rather to foster native genius by pointing out to us those things which 
are worthy of serving as models. In this spirit, I ask why should we 
imitate others? Have we not the same faculties to create and the same 
feelings? Have not many of our native writers shown as fervid and 
creative an imagination as foreign writers? Why should we not form 
a school of music of our own, since England with her tongue did not 
bequeath to us a correct musical taste and a musical school? 

But, if we condescend to the inferiority of imitation, let us imitate 
the classic writers of this wordless universal language (which speaking 
to our hearts through a refined medium, with sounds which are not 
words, but which have more power than words, for they add an inex- 
pressible charm to the utterance of simple speech,) no matter where 
born, and not the meagre style of the English Glee school, if it may 
be so called. 

What school has produced more classical compositions than the Ita- 
lian, the German not excepted? Certainly, it is not the English Glee 
school! Then, sir, I return to my, and also your mode of thinking on 
these subjects: let us imitate nobody, but nature and the genius of our 
language, guided in our taste by the best classical models which have 
preceded us, in Italy, Germany, Spain and France. But I again ré- 
peat, if we are to imitate, let us not imitate the poorest of nations in . 
musical productions and in musical taste. 

Music in this country has never been in so great repute as since the 
Italian opera established by Garcia in New York, and the arrival of 
another operatic corps in our country will be an epoch in our musical 
history. 

The objection, made with respect to the language, in which the 
opera is written, being an unsurmountable obstacle in the path of its 
success (as, if not understood, it cannot be enjoyed.) is still more than 
any other absurd and fallacious. For, first, the existence of the Ita- 
lian opera may induce the lovers of fine music and others to learn the 
Italian, which will redound to the advantage of the individual; for 
there is no foreign language which is so worthy to be carefully studied 
by the English scholar. But, should he be indisposed to learn it, there 
are literal translations sold for a trifle, which will give a perfect com- 
prehension of the whole opera. And, second, if the hearer of an Ita- 
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lian opera does not understand the words which are sung, I will ask 
your correspondent, how many words does he comprehend of an En- 
glish song, sung on the stage for the first time? Precious few, not 
enough, at any rate, to make any sense, and still he is pleased, and 
exclaims, ‘‘a wondrous song!’’ So, sir, giving up even the words in 
both languages, when sung, unless they are very familiar to the hearer, 
I say, in conclusion, and in this I shall be supported by all men of a 
cultivated taste, that the music of the Italians and their execution are so 
far superior to the English pseudo-opera, such as we have had in this 
city, that without hesitation, I give it the preference in every respect. 





MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


Being a Review of a late Article in the New York Knickerbacker. 


Music, more than any other science, affords subject for conversation. 
Every individual has an undoubted right to express an opinion, whether 
acquainted with the art or not, as to that which ‘pleases his ear or 
otherwise in a public performance,- and for so doing he has no reason 
to expect that a charge of undue longitude should be made against 
those delicate membranes even if his opinions be deemed incorrect. 
But we do not think that any individual has a right to perpetuate his 
speculations in type, without being somewhat acquainted with the sub- 
ject on which he writes, and in criticising music, we often wish that 
some Apollo would attend to punish those of the class of Midas, who 
rashly venture on the subject. The late appearance of an Italian com- 
pany in New York has caused the public press to teem with abun- 
dance of musical remarks, and a mixed French and Italian jargon, in 
which troupes, roles, methodes frequently occur with Mezza Sopra- 
no, Agilita, Buffo and Basso, and various other terms well understood 
and profound, to the great admiration of the natives. Even those 
editors, who commonly adhere to details of pickled pork, pimento, and 
politics, corn, cotton and cash, have mounted a musical hobby and 
ridden most astonishingly—and we have no doubt may have greatly 
puzzled as well as delighted their readers. ‘These may pass for what 
they are worth, but we have stumbled upon an article in the New York 
Knickerbacker, which we think calls for some remark. The respec- 
tability of the work, with the admitted gentlemanlike qualities of the 
editor, induces us to single out the article in question for review, as we 
believe it to be founded on false reasoning, and consequently the fore- 
going considerations render its tendency more dangerous to the interests 
of true taste. Having thus premised, we proceed to our task. 

The writer commences thus ; 

‘Tt is FORTUNATE for us,”’ (meaning the people of America,) “ that 
we have no national school of music.” (Jndeed!) ‘Our country 
possesses no recollections of chivalry, of troubadours, feudal con- 
tentions or scenes of romance to hand down to us, in song, the deeds 
of heroism which such events naturally create.” So, then, the defini- 
tion of a School of Music is here afforded us, and certainly a more 
novel one was never offered to the musical world. According to this 
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gentleman’s view of the business, he would discard Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope and Dryden from the school of American lite- 
rature, and with them pack off Purcell, Locke, Travers, Batishall, 
Arne and Jackson, (not the General) who have set their poetry to mu- 
sic, (and such music too!) and with them also banish from the theatre, 
drawingroom and organloft, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Weber, adopt- 
ed children of English literature, of the English school, and of En- 
glish patronage. Let the writer not stop halfway in his worthy de- 
sign, but at once forswear the English language; this is far better 
because it is bolder than the weak attempt to show that musical taste 
in America is superior to that in England and France, because En- 
glishmen boast of the abovenamed great masters, because France re- 
joices in her Grétry, Rer Delayrac, her Méhul, Boildieu and Auber, 
and because this eccentric person denies his own country, part or par- 
cel, in any of those great masters—standing firm and fast on the air of 
Yankee Doodle, which he must admit as a national melody, for it is 
at least as old as his country—if he deny it, may all good Americans 
nullify him, and furthermore, we refer to our quotation of his own 
words to prove, that Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia, the Hunters of 
Kentucky, etc. ete. are ‘ the Songs” in which the oldest minstrels of 
this republic did hand down “ recollections of chivalry,’’ and ‘ deeds 
of heroism,” to the present day. 

Whether such airs have more merit than the melodies of Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, is another question—and whether national melo- 
dies forms a school of music, is no proposition nor admission of ours, 
but emanated from the writer of the article now under review. Were 
we to accede to the arguments of this gentleman, we must deplore the 
existence of those societies for the cultivation of national music, whose 
exertions in the cause of science we have so constantly praised. How 
can you, gentlemen of the New York Sacred Music society, of the 
Philadelphia Musical Fund—of the Boston Handel and Haydn society 
unite to destroy pure American taste? Come to the bar, Messieurs 
Simpson, Maywood and Dana, culprits of the three principal theatres, 
how dare you corrupt us with fine representations of Artaxerxes, and 
low works of that description, with the pernicious Der Freyschiitz, 
Oberon, John of Paris, the Caliph of Bagdad, the White Lady and 
Cinderella ? 

But, ohe! satis, jam satis vobiscum! let us examine a little further. 
** When, (says he.) it was proposed by Mr Dominick Lynch of this 
city, to transfer Garcia’s troupe to New York, the English critics 
predicted the failure of the enterprise.” ‘If London or Paris cannot 
support an opera,”’ said they, ‘‘how can you expect success in the 
rude and uncultivated wastes of America? The solution of this pro- 
blem is found in the fact that we had no national tastes to interfere 
with the great perfection of the art which was introduced among us.” 
Now we contend that if «* Moll in the Wad,” ‘ Drops of Brandy,” 
and ‘* Oh! the roast beef of Old England,” are summed up as national 
airs, on the part of Great Britain,—*‘* Monsieur Malbrook””—*‘ Char- 
mente Gabrielle,” with all the chansons a boire which have been hand- 
ed down from time immemorial, on the part of the French nation ; 
still Yankee Doodle and the Hunters of Kentucky, assisted by those 
truly native productions “ Coalblack Rose” and “Jim Crow,” will 
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keep them in countenance on the partof America. But let us examine 

.the matter of fact touching this boasted success of Mr Dominick 
Lynch’s importation—and it will be found exactly at variance with the 
writer’s statement. Garcia’s company completely failed; instead of 
making, he lost several thousand dollars, and was, according to his 
own statement, a good deal in the situation of the sailor in Dibdin’s 
Sea Song, (we love to quote it on this superfine occasion,) 


**] listened to the carfindo and the inconstant wind 
That made me for to go, and leave my all behind.” 


His daughter (that talented creature,) failed to attract in Italian opera, 
but she amply repaid herself by an appearance in English opera. 
How, then, shall we account for the increased success of the present 
Italian company? As we have shown the ridiculous nature of the at- 
tempt to set up a claim for exquisite taste founded on extreme ignor- 
ance, suppose we lead our readers in the opposite direction, and in- 
quire for their benefit, whether the great influx of firstrate vocal talent 
from England, whether the number of sterling operas, which have 
been represented at the national theatres, since Garcia’s failure, have 
not been the means of increasing and refining the public taste for mu- 
sic, and preparing them to receive the elaborate productions of the Ita- 
lian school. When we add to this the general dissemination of know- 
ledge, caused by the three great musical societies of New York, Phi- 
ladelphia and Boston, we think we upset the writer’s arguments in tofo 
by proving that an instructed public will be more likely to appreciate 
Italian music, than that which is blessed with perfect ignorance. One 
more quotation from our author, and we have done with his theories. 
‘‘ The arrival of Garcia’s troupe,’’ (he tells us,) ‘ determined a ques- 
tion very favourable to Italy, that cultivation, to be good, must ap- 
proach as near to nature as possible; this constitutes the perfection of 
taste. Here the Italian school Jeaves, in the distance, the French and 
English schools. ‘They have reduced music to a code of principles, 
and not left it to the excursiveness of fancy.” 

We wish this good person would deign to read Dr Burney’s history 
of music, before he enlightens the public with the excursiveness of 
his own fancy. ‘Melody,’’ says the Doctor, ‘is the music of na- 
ture. Harmony is artificial and caused by the adaptation of rule to that 
which is more or less inherent in us all.”” So, then, we are now to 
learn that the Italians are the most natural of all nations in their vocal 
music—when we had supposed, and so does the Doctor in common 
with every musician, who ever taught or wrote, that they were the 
most artificial. How does the learned writer prove this bold contra- 
diction of all received opinion? By an examination of their music? 
If so, let us see how far it will support him. Suppose we commence 
with La Cenerentola, because the music is so well known, and as, 
according to our author, ‘ Nature is the idol of the Italian artist,’’ let 
us inquire what kind of music he places in the mouth of the Cinder 
girl who is the heroine. Our readers will reply for us, at once, that 
she sings brilliant and complicated bravuras from one end to the other 
of the opera; even the plaintive ballad, the only composition like na- 
ture in her part, is filled with embellishment, and, as she blows the 
fire, she pauses to make a monstrous roulade. Examine Otello, and 
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you will find that the Moor stabs his mistress with a succession of 
volata passages, and that she dies in difficult division. ‘Take any opera 
of the Italian school, and we will agree with its various beauties of 
composition, but when we are told that ‘ Natuie is the idol of the 
Italian artist,”” we look upon such an opinion as the crude wanderings 
of a disturbed fancy. But, if nature and simplicity are discarded from 
Italian dramatic compositions, (however natural and beautiful the act- 
ing of some of the artistes may be,) let us now turn to their composi- 
tions for the church, and examine the claims of some of their most 
esteemed masters—for instance Pergolesi, Sarti Astorga, Jomelli and 
Guglielmi. In all the masses by these excellent musicians, the most 
artificial and embellished passages, in which nature is totally lost sight 
of, meet our view. There is not a simple Sanctus,—a Gloria in ex- 
celsis—a Gratias agimus, in all their works; even their Tenebrx 
and de Profundis abound in florid and artificial passages, and many of 
their pieces are complete bravuras. If the author so adores nature and 
simplicity, and believes that an adherence to both is the perfection of 
vocal music, will he not allow that to assist in that perfection poetry is 
at least an ingredient, and will he be pleased, if acquainted with the 
language, to examine the vile nonsense of which the dramatic poetry 
of most Italian operas is composed? If ‘* Nature be the idol of the 
Italian artist,’’ and if, as saith our author, ‘‘ our notions of music are 
derived from the expression of passion by simple intonation,”’ which 
of their dramas prove it? None, certainly, that have been acted in 
New York. We can tell him that he will have to resort to very old 
and primitive masters, and Heu mihi! fo the early national melodies 
of these very Italians for simplicity and beauty combined; for in the 
compositions of the present day, with very few exceptions, they exist 
not. 

Why, then, we ask, is the knowledge of Scotch, Irish and Welsh 
national melodies to unfit Englishmen for appreciating beautiful music, 
and why, on the contrary, is the ignorance of all melody to be an ad- 
vantage to Americans, provided such be the fact?—The argument is 
contradictory, not to say ridiculous, and people are not to be imposed 
upon by such reasoning. For the beauties of natural music, they 
will turn to such ballads as ‘Auld Robin Grey,” ‘The last rose of 
Summer,” and ‘ Oh! no, we never mention her.’’ ** For the expres- 
sion of passion by simple intonation,” as the author has it, he need 
go no further than the old Provengal airs, of which the French are so 
justly proud, and which are generally in the minor mood, and to equal 
which, Italy may try in vain. 

We now close our review of this author’s opinions on the science 
of music. His critique on the artistes of the Italian opera, it is not 
our intention, at present, to enter upon critically; suffice it to say, that 
as regards the Prima Donna Pedrotti, we agree with him that she is an 
excellent actress, and a fine singer. Montressor, we believe, to be a 
highly instructed vocalist, to whom he has not given sufficient praise ; 
both the above are acquisitions of high importance to opera. Forni- 
sari, also, is a person endowed with a splendid voice by nature, but he 
has had no musical education. He deserves credit for the progress he 
has made in music, his early studies, as we are informed, having been 
directed by other ambition to other pursuits, ; 
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Exaggerated compliments have been paid to this gentleman, and the 
critic expresses astonishment that his fame had never reached this coun- 
try. We disclaim all invidious reflections on this singer’s early profes- 
sion, and since knowing the disadvantages he must have had to contend 
with, we are rather disposed to give him more credit for his perform- 
ances, although we can never allow a shade of comparison to be at- 
tempted between him and such artists as Lablanche and Jochelli. B. 





FRANCIS THE FIRST, OR THE PROPHET OF ST PAULS$ 
A Dramatic Poem (MS.) by David Paul Brown, Esqe 


Poetry, whether heroic, lyric, or dramatic, has been so long abused 
by brainless twaddlers and illiterate parvenus—such deluges of tur- 
bid, torrid and turgid rhyme have covered the patient public with every 
sort of ordure and .uncleanness—and so effectually have whiskered 
blockheads, ignorant and bigoted as their peasant grandam, laboured 
to ridicule and debase the divine art—that it is, actually, a marvel to 
behold anything, in these days, which may claim kindred with the 
glorious imagination of the past. Public taste has been sickened and 
corrupted by the sentimentalities and plagiarisms of apprentices, clerks 
and teagues. ‘The pride, with which it hailed the splendid genius of 
the well-read and high-thoughted Percival and the classical, retined and 
eloquent Hillhouse—the delight with which it contemplated the birth 
and expansion of many a lofty and educated intellect—has given place 
—thanks to the might of brazen dulness! to indifference and disgust. 
Unmannered and untaught peasant boys, with visages like an Alpine 
chamois and limbs that unite the beauties of the elephant and peacock, 
have dared to engage in the torchlight race of fame and cast their 
carcasses in the path of genius. Every species of impudent exaggera- 
tion—of preposterous eulogy has’ been employed to magnify and con- 
vert the buzzard into the bird of Jove—the fitchet into the lion—the 
flippant, senseless rhymster into the magnificent poet. Banners are 
unfurled and clarions sounded, and big drums, covered with the obdu- 
rate calfskin of some defunct post-bard, are beaten with sledgehammers 
by literary vulcans, and militia monsters puff on their scrannel fifes, 
and the astonished community is startled from its propriety by the cla- 
mour and bravadoes of these nullifiers of sense. Hibernian usurpers 
and mountain muses appear more abundantly than the loathsome crea- 
tures of the third Egyptian plague; and goitreux dwarfs, emitting a 
legitimate fragrance, hobble along the pave and bring into requisition 
edgetools to disengage the contaminated button. ‘The cholera has not 
done its mission—much uncleanness and many abominations yet re- 
main; and a literary fleau is absolutely demanded to castigate the pre- 
tenders. 

Percival and Hillhouse as poets, though highly educated, accom- 
plished and gifted men, have scarcely been named these five years. 
Their proud and unappreciated spirits are sickened and dishonoured by 
the mercenary applause which is lavished on every illbred and un- 
taught pretender, and the purchased eulogies bestowed on the con- 
temptible McCobthas, Bryans and Snellings of the country. Truly, 
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they may deem an association with such pitiful malignants a dishonour 
to their fame; and, therefore, they shrink into the depth of obscurity 
and leave the arena to the occupancy of incorrigible dunces. 

Well may we admire, then, that, at such a time, a lawyer, over- 
whelmed with an infinite variety of business—whose anteroom re- 
sembles that of Charles the Bold—should recreate his harassed and 
exhausted faculties, even amidst the passion, invective and noise of liti- 
gation, with the beautiful dreams of poetry. He well knows the 
wretched condition of our literature—the servility and licentiousness of 
our daily press—the system of calumny and panegyric which bondmen 
and bandits (for they are often both at once,) have created and do per- 
petuate. He knows that the purest and loftiest intellect is the least 
esteemed among us, else why are the authors of Prometheus and 
Hadad thrown backward into darkness? And that the tamest medio- 
crity, ever on the alert to obtrude itself, triumphs over the genius 
which scorns all subterfuge and notoriety. But Mr Brown recks not 
of these things. Amidst the severe toils and agitations of his profes- 
sion, he summons around him the lovely Castalides—breathes, in the 
thick atmosphere of a court, the pure air of Parnassus—and retires, 
with a serene spirit, from the fury of forensic contention, to celebrate 
his compitalia among the shadowy and beautiful beings of the mind. 
We delight to behold such a mind; it soars beyond the indurating in- 
fluences, the scepticism, the worldliness which the law too often en- 
genders, and clothes even the bitter animosities of men with the light 
of a humanizing and exalted spirit. The following are the Dramatis 
Persone of this new production of Mr Brown, now upon the eve of 
publication : 

Henry VIII of England.—Charles Brandon—Duke of Suffolk.— 
the Marquis of Dorset.--Cardinal Wolsey. 

French.—Louis XII of France.—Francis I, presumptive heir to 
the throne.-—-Duke de Longueville, ambassador to Henry VIII.—Che- 
valier Bayard. 

Females.-—-Mary, sister to Henry VIII.—Anne Boleyn.—Attendants, 
etc. 

We regret to see the existence of a spirit hostile to every species of 
dialogue and dramatic composition. ‘The whole book of Job is a 
drama—surpassingly sublime, pathetic, beautiful and pious, certainly, 
but still adramatic poem. Half the writings of Isaiah are the same. 
The psalms of the Hebrew minstrel are paeans of victory and peni- 
tential soliloquies, and the parables of our Saviour—oriental apologues 
—bear an intimate resemblance to the feigned language of the drama. 
We, therefore, must deem the prejudice, which denounces poetry and 
morals when conveyed in the speeches of imaginary interlocutors, illi- 
beral and unjust. Milman’s most glowing and admirable writings are 
dramas—so are Home’s and Croly’s and Joanna Baillie’s and Maturin’s 
and Hannah More’s; and who will venture to accuse these of immo- 
rality and profaration? Let moral and intellectual beauty appear in 
whatever garb it pleases ; let good be done by persuasion as well as by 
command ; through the medium of pleasure as well as that of duty. 
Evil passions and profligate principles are not confined to the drama and 
the theatre, nor solely engendered there. 
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We are highly gratified to present the subsequent extracts from Mr 
Brown’s yet unpublished melodrama. They are characterized by deep 
reflection, fine imagery, philosophy and unsullied thought. Can the 
wildest fanatic find aught to reprobate in this portraiture of 


THE GRAVE, 


What is the grave? A pillow of repose, 

Where all must rest, and never more awake 

To the world’s toil. Sinner and saint alike, 
Emperor and slave, king, peasant, lord and vassal, 
Pomp, poverty, humility and pride, 

Ambition, that disdains to tread the earth, 

And mounts among the stars,—lo! here they lie! 
Empty distinction !—Honours, titles, power, 
Unite with meanness, beggary and shame. 

The grave alike receives them—while it mocks 
At the survivor’s grief, who, in his turn, 

Awaits the mandate which he now deplores ; 
Others shall weep for him—and in their fall 
They shall be wept by others. ‘Thus the world 
Moves onward in its melancholy march, 

One vast extended funeral, fraught with tears ; 
None cease to mourn, but those who cease to feel 
In the kind refuge of the grave’s embrace. 

And yet we shun it—shudder at our friend, 
Cling to the flitting phantoms that delude us, 
Build in the winds—confide upon the waves, 
Nor see the tempest that shall wreck our hopes, 
Nor dream of changing tides or hidden shoals, 
That lie beneath the smiling treachery 

Of ocean’s glassy surface ! others sink— 

We wonder—yet we fear not, though the storm, 
That blasts their hopes, increases in its rage, —— 
And thunders against ours. Let it rage on, 
Each self, secure, beholds its ravages 

Now here—now there—on every side of him, 
And rushes thoughtless—heedless on his fate. 


Omniscient Heaven !—and this, alas! is man, 

Thy creature man—thy miniature—a ray 
Of thy bright effluence—an immortal soul 
Blest with perceptions, faculties and sense, 
Reason, reflection,—consciousness, and will 
Inferior but to angels !—Sovereign here 
Plac’d o’er thy other and less favour’d works, 
Bound to thee, and indebted to thy love 

For all he ever has been, or shall be. 


Is there a puritan or precisian to be found who can reprehend these 


pictures of devoted love? 
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Froncis the First, 
THE LOVER’S MEDITATION. 


Sue bade me leave her—and in future deem her 

But as a friend.—So should she think of me, 

As if, the ** charter’d libertine,”’ the mind 

Could be subdued and taught forgetfulness, 

While each repulsive lesson would revive 

Love’s dear remembrance—and confirm it more. 

Tis all in vain—the heart can never learn 

To throb by rule or shun what it adores. 

—Friendship may. swell to love and fill the soul, 

But love ne’er shrinks to friendship, till it dies. 

Extremes beget extremes and sometimes hate 

Usurps the throne of tenderness and joy, 

And riots iu their ruin.—But true love 

Shudders at diminution as at death. 

Nay if is death--the glowing heart is cold, 

Is cheerless, all its charms are lost 

And from its former height it sinks, at once, 

To the low level of instinctive brutes. 

Hearts that have ever loved, as we should love, 

Will stoop to no abatement—no restraint, 

No change—no barter—but a soul for soul! 

Why cease to love—or cease to be beloved? 

The Great Creator taught the breast to glow 

With generous emotion, and to cling, 

Close as to life, to sympathetic arms. 

What is the world without it, what the glare 

Of pride and pomp—of wealth and pageantry ? 

They cannot buy, vainglorious as they are, 

The least emotion that I feel for thee. 

Who is the richer then? The wretch that hugs 

His golden store—and nightly gloats upon’t, 

Or the warm spirit—that shakes off its chains, 

—This clod of earth—and limitless, and pure, 

As Heaven's own ray, sheds light and transport round? 
—Tis not the offering—worthless as it is, 

That constitutes the value of the gift. 

It is the heart that makes it—the warm heart 

That glows and gushes with the dear requital 

That love, and love alone shall yield for love, 

Pure, spotless, hallowed, and eternal love. 

Millions of tribute, which the unwilling hand 

Pays, while the soul withholds its sympathy 

Or shrinks from the exaction, what are they, 

But dull and slavish homage from a slave, 

Giving what fear forbids him to refuse, 

Or power resistless ever may enforce ? 

What mutuality can this bespeak 

Beyond external seeming—the base traflic 
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Of sordid worldlings, wedded to themselves, 
Giving to take—or yielding to receive ? 

—The feeblest impulse, that affection prompts, 

Is worth a kingdom—kingdoms could not buy it, 
It springs spontaneous in the human heart 
Unbrib’d—unfetter’d—precious as the blood 

That thrills in circling eddies through the veins, 
Offspring and guardian of life’s citadel. 

—Accept then and thus value, the poor gift; 

Poor in itself—but rich in the emotion, 

—The tenderness and love, it breathes for thee. 
And when in aftertime, the frost of age 

Shall bleach those raven locks—and crop the rose 
That blooms upon thy eheek—long may it bloom, 
Give one reflection to the hours of joy, 

Of Hope—of Happiness we’ve pass’d together, 
And in that dear remembrance laugh at time 

And live once more through scenes of pleasure past. 


As we shall enjoy an early opportunity to portray the plot, charac- 
ters, language and moral effects of the Prophet of St Paul’s, we defer 
all additional remarks until the publication of the poem. Mr Brown 
most amply merits the reputation he enjoys in jurisprudence, and if 
his fame is not surpassed by his literary renown, it will be solely be- 
cause letters are to him, not a profession, but an enjoyment, not an 
aspiration after immortality, but a recreation and solace in his hours 
of abstraction from the most severe conflicts of the mind. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Sir: If the following precepts on the Fine Arts, coming, as they do, 
from so great an artist as Canova, and communicated by him to a 
friendin such an humble spirit, be acceptable to you, and you think 
them worthy of publication, we shall in the same spirit, give you, from 
time to time, a translation of some of the thoughts of that great artist, 
who like the great Angiolo, was a sculptor, a painter, an architect and 
an antiquarian. For it is meritorious to awaken a correct taste and 
judgment, and especially a sense of beauty, no matter of what kind, 
since the good, the noble and elevated manifest and unfold themselves 


in many ways out of the beautiful. J. T. 
Thoughts of Canova on the Fine Arts, as recorded by Missirini, his 
. Biographer. 

INTRODUCTION. 


In order to be able to dictate judiciously with respect to a science or 
an art, it is not sufficient to possess vast erudition, ornamented and 
clad in rich language, because these principles are the result of the ex- 
perience derived from the exercise of any given art or science; therefore 
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he who is not profoundly acquainted with an art, because he has not 
exercised it with great success, cannot be considered a master in the 
same. 

It is therefore natural that whatever Canova may have remarked con- 
cerning his favourite art should be considered of great value, having 
himself yeached such a height of perfection in the fine arts, and having 
discovered the principles by which we are better enabled to arrive, in 
them, at the happiest results. ; 

Missirini, who was an intimate friend of Canova, used to be often in 
conversation with the artist in reference to his art, with which he was 
perfectly in love; so that Signor Missirini has been induced to note 
down any precept on the arts generally which might fall from the lips 
of Canova. . When he informed him, that it would be useful at a future 
day to divulge them to the public, Canova modestly objected, saying, 
admonitions, precepts, rules and theories, are good things but not to be 
exclusively trusted; and that an example was better.than all precepts. 
“IT am a performer of things in the best manner I can do, and not a pro- 
fessor ex cathedra.” 

He moreover said he did not much trust his judgment as to his power 
of discrimination to determine if his observations were correct; but that 
they were those that had been dictated to him by an intimate conviction, 
and the constant meditation of his art ; and finally, those that experience 
had taught him, without having the presumption or wish to impose 
them on others, as infallible rules. 

Precept I. The more ardent Canova was in promoting the fine arts, 
the more he lamented seeing a multitude of youths daily consecrating 
themselves to them, and he used to say: it is hardly possible that they 
should not be poor and unhappy ; now that Italy and the whole world 
are filled to satiety with productions of the art, what can so many pupils 
do? they can only keep up a wretched mediocrity, because excellence 
never was the patrimony but of few ; and in our days we look only for 
excellence. For this reason academies ought to receive every pupil to 
make trial of his abilities ; but as soon as it becomes manifest that he 
has not extraordinary aptitude in the arts, he should be sent home to 
pursue some useful trade ; because it is to be feared that the great num- 
ber of artists will induce some to take a tortuous course, and hy the 
force of example, drag after them the better sort of artists; and once 
they have begun to do wrong, and the arts have taken a mischievous 
direction, they have no check short of total ruin. 

Ii. Let not a work be considered beautiful, said Canova, because it 
is merely exempt from defects; the most sublime productions are not 
devoid of them, and still they are beautiful, because, in addition to the 
beauty which gratifies the intellect, they posses that of inspiration, which 
siezes on the senses and triumphs over the heart: they have life and 
affection, they make us sad or merry and move us at pleasure, and this 
is real beauty. 

Ill. I always study, said he, again, to arrive at my object by the 
shortest and plainest road : for the stroke always wounds most severely 
that is most directly aimed: and, therefore, I never wish it to be re- 
tarded by vain ornaments and distractions. 

IV. He thought that nature alone, and no particular master, should 
be imitated: it is true that the master will point out how nature is to be 
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imitated, and in what manner she was by him perceived and imitated : 
study nature, then, with his eyes, and take care that he be an ancient 
and a Grecian, for the latter more than all others had the means of be- 
holding nature and of imitating her and knew better than all others how 
to avail himself of the advantage. 

But if, after all, you would imitate a master, especially in painting, 
be guided in this imitation as you would when copying nature herself, 
that is to say: as in nature you would choose the most beautiful parts, 
so with respect to the master select the best, rejecting those in which 
he has shown himself to be a mere mortal; but it happens that the 
worst parts of a famous master are but too often imitated. 

V. Should you, said he, seek in nature a beautiful part without being 
able to find it, do not be discouraged, continue to strip away objects of 
their covering and you will find it; nature embraces all things provided 
you know how to look for them. 

VI. If you wish to save yourself the trouble of great research, and 
proceed, at the same time in a soft and serene manner, I will teach you 
the mode of proceeding. Endeavour, in the first place, to become well 
acquainted with your art, that is to say : acquire a knowledge of design, 
of anatomy and of dignity: imbue yourself with a sense of the grace- 
ful: understand, and acquire a taste for the beautiful: give scope to 
your affections: in a word, possess in an eminent degree all parts of 
your art, and you will have found the short road I pointed out to you, 
and take care that you are in that road. ‘The moment you have disco- 
vered in nature any part supremely beautiful and graceful, this will be 
sufficient to enable you to make all the parts accord and correspond with 
this character of the sublime, and to create with this an harmonious 
whole, and thus you will have everything perfect and beautiful. 

But this, you may tell me, is difficult: I well know by experience 
that it is difficult, and for this reason I advise you to take courage and 
study; for when you have become great in your art it will not appear 
80 difficult to you. 

VII. In my interview with the world, he observed, I have always 
noticed that men of mild and graceful demeanor prevail over men of 
cold and repulsive manners: for gracefulness and care are invariably 
attractive, and win all hearts ; be assured that the same thing prevails in 
the arts, acquire gracefulness and you will be sure to please: but observe 
that, like him, who in society, affecting the graces without possessing 
them, thereby renders himself ridiculous, so the artist who studies too 
much to be graceful, instead of pleasing, disgusts you; study, then, to 
steer a middle course ; this I recommend, only in case you are conscious 
of possessing the innate principles of gracefulness: but if you are natu- 
rally cold and repulsive with respect to this pleasing qualification, at- 
tempt not to:seek it, for I beforehand pronounce your case a desperate 
one. Follow your art in all its rigour ; for austerity even has its glory. 

VIII. And the moderation that I advise you to adopt with respect to 
gracefulness, I must likewise recommend in reference to expression, so 
that it may always be appropriately correct and well adapted, and that 
it may give proofs of your temperance and good sense. Should you 
show elaborateness, you will be sure to be ugly and deformed. This 
golden rule gave to Raffaelle the palm, over every other imitator of 
beauty. 
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TABLE TALK. 


The Blind.—About two years ago, says Mr Stone of the New York 
Spectator, an ‘Association for the Instruction of the Blind was formed 
in Boston; and in June 1831, Dr Samuel G. Howe was sent to Eu- 
rope to acquire the requisite information for the establishment of a 
school for their instruction. He visited several of the schools in the 
European capitals, and was on his way to that in Vienna, when he was 
arrested by the Prussian government for the aid and comfort which he 
was deputed to administer to the Polish exiles on his route. He re- 
turned to his own country during the past summer, bringing with him 
an intelligent pupil of one of the European schools. ‘The institution 
in Boston has since been opened, under the most flattering auspices, 
and the results have fulfilled the expectation of its founders. Simul- 
taneously, as it were, with the opening of the Boston institution, a 
similar undertaking was commenced in this city, the immediate direc- 
tion of which has been intrusted to Dr John D. Russ, a gentleman 
well qualified for the station, who is a particular friend of Dr Howe, 
with whom he served in the recent Grecian struggle for freedom. Ac- 
cording to the late census, it appears that the number of blind persons 
in the state of New York is 724, of whom 82 are of the coloured po- 
pulation. The enumeration probably falls short of the fact; for the 
census mentions only 46 in the city, whereas it is ascertained that 
there are more than 50 in the almshouse alone. According to the last 
census of the United States the number of the blind in the states of 
New England, New York and New Jersey, is 1365. It is well 
known that a great proportion of the unfortunates in this city lost their 
sight by ophthalmia in the almshouse. 

[We have followed the erratic track of Dr Howe with much interest. 
He was our fellow collegian, and a wild, daring, generous fellow he 
was. His college pranks and freakish feats are over, and the restless 
spirit, that was perpetually agitated by some romantic or mischievous 
design, has manifested its predominant propensities as an untiring ac- 
tor in strange scenes of suffering and peril. Prosperity to his benevo- 
lent enterprise !] 

Trinity Churchyard.—Albany street is to be opened across Trinity 
Churchyard, to Broadway—connecting itself with Pine street. 

[Have the dead no dwelling-place? Cannot even the tomb prove a 
sanctuary against the spoliation and sacrilege of Mammon? Dare the 
living behold their ancestors exhumed—their shrouded dust cast forth 
by, the hireling’s spade for vagrant hordes to trample on and defile? 
Where is the holy love that guards the slumberer of Time? Where 
is the hallowed faith that anticipates the resurrection? Every sacred 
feeling of our nature revolts at this profanation. The sensitive and 
thoughtful shudder to pass the pottersfield of Washington square ; but 
how can the son ride laughing over the corse of his father ?] 





Annual Census of the Humane and Criminal Institutions in the city 
of New York. By John Stanford, D. D., January Ist, 1833. 
Orphan Asylum.—Boys 99; girls 74, total 173--Increase 57. 
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House of Refuge.--Boys 159; girls 36; total 195—increase 12. 
City Hospital.-—Patients 182; lunatics 81; total 263——decrease 54. 
City Almshouse.--White men 542; women 550; boys 424; girls 

210. Black men 29; women 34; boys 24; girls 14; total 1827—— 

decrease 429. 

Bellevue Hospital.—Men patients 77; women patients 62; men 
maniacs 43; women maniacs 44; total 226—decrease 96. 

Female Penitentiary.—White women, criminals 5; black women 
13; white women, vagrants 67; black women 42; female state pri- 
soners 36; total 163—decrease 10. 

Penitentiary Island.-White men, criminals 61; black men 41; 
white men, vagrants 59; black men 12: total 173—decrease 57. 

Bridewell.—W hite men 61 ; white women 5; black men 12; black 
women 3; total 8l—increase 43. Grand total 3101. 


The number in 1831, (omitting debtors’ prison,) was 3635 
Do. in 1832, 3101 
Decrease, . 534 


[The cholera has been an effectual reformer. } 





Fifty coffins, of various sizes, were lately sold at public auction in 
New York. They were seized for debt and the Hottentot landlord was 
permitted to shock the feelings of the neighbourhood and disgrace the 
city by this unholy—this indecent deed. Such a wretch should be di- 
vided into fifty agonizing bodies and buried alive in each of his coffins. 
We cannot imagine any other punishment that fits the inhuman crea- 
ture. 





A Veteran.—Among the visiters at the seat of government, is Gene- 
ral Absalom Peters of Connecticut. He is seventynine years old, but 
his years sit lightly upon him. 

Gen. Peters was an aid to Major General Bailey for three years dur- 
ing the war of the revolution. He was one of those who assisted in 
disarming the tories in Connecticut, in 1775—among whom were 
some of his own relations, and he was likewise engaged in the battle 
of East Chester. 





To call a person arrogant or most arrogant, can convict no one of 
the vice except perhaps the accused. I was once present when a 
young man, who had left his books and a glass of water to join a con- 
vivial party, each of whom had nearly finished his second bottle, was 
pronounced very drunk by the whole party—* he looked so strange 
and pale.’”” Many a man, who has contrived to hide his ruling passion 
or predominant defect from himself, will betray the same to dispassion- 
ate observers by his proneness, on all occasions, to suspect or accuse 
others of it. I have looked into a ponderous review of the Corpuscu- 
lar Philosophy by a Sicilian Jesuit, in which the, acrimonious Father 
frequently expresses his doubt whether he should pronounce Boyle or 
Newton more impious than presumptuous or more presumptuous than 
impious !” The Friend, 
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[ Belgium.—The following topographical and historical observations 
possess, at the present time, an interest which will amply justify their 
republication in our pages. We know not to what source to accredit 
them. Whether a protracted and sanguinary war, again renders these 
places too remarkable, or a speedy adjustment of the difficulties en- 
sues, none can be the worse for the knowledge conveyed by this sum- 
mary. 

ins was a marquisate under the Dukes of Brabant, and included 
Ghent, Termonde, Tournay, Valenciennes, and all the castles on the 
Scheldt. The city itself is situated on the eastern or right bank of the 
river, 17 leagues from the sea, 8 from Brussels, 6 from Bergen-op- 
Zoom, 12 from Ghent. 

The city of Antwerp was burnt by the Normans in 830, and half of 

the inhabitants massacred. In 879 it was taken possession of by the 
Moors. They were driven out in 886, by the Gauls: who kept pos- 
session till 980; when it fell into the hands of the Flemings. At the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, the Spaniards, under Charles, 
son of the Emperor Maximilian, took the town. After a lapse of two 
hundred years, it came under the dominion of Austria. In 1585, it 
was taken by the Prince of Parma, after a twelvemonth’s siege. After 
the battle of Ramilies in 1706, it surrendered to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, the French having occupied it for some years previous. The 
French retook it in 1746: quitted it again in 1748; again took posses- 
sion of it in 1792; quitted it in 1793 ; took it once more in 1794, and 
held it till 1814. From 1814 to 1816, it was garrisoned by the En- 
glish, for William, King of the Netherlands. 
’ The population of Antwerp is about 60,000 ; two centuries back, it 
was 200,000. It has 22 public squares, and 21 streets. The fine 
tower of the Notre Dame is 450 feet high, exclusive of the cross, 
which is 15 feet more. From the top can be seen everything, even 
the smallest, that takes place in the Citadel. 

The church of Notre Dame is well known to artists from its pos- 
sessing two of the finest specimens of Rubens’ pencil. They were 
carried off by the French, but restored along with the other restora- 
tions in 1815. We believe every means have been used, under their 

resent circumstances, to protect them from accidental injury. When 
Ramdlatn had annexed the Belgian provinces to France, he formed the 
design of raising Antwerp into a great naval emporium. In pursuance 
of this design, in the summer of 1804, he caused the first stone of a 
navyyard to be laid with great solemnity by Malonet, the Maritime 
Prefect of the department. This yard was intended to be sufficiently 
spacious for laying down twenty ships of the line. It was never com- 
pleted, and there is not at present a vestige of it remaining. On the 
port very large sums of money were expended; the wet docks alone 
cost upwards of 13,000,000 of francs. 

Antwerp and its Citadel were confided, after the disasters of the 
Russian Campaign and the reverses which almost immediately fol- 
lowed, to the guardianship of the celebrated Carnot. Carnot had for 
years abstained from mingling in public business; and though it was 
said of him in the early years of the revolution, that he organized 
victory in the armies of France, during the brilliant career of the Em- 
peror he led a life of the most strict and unambitious privacy, convers- 
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ing only with a few friends and with his books. When, however, he 
saw the soil of his beloved France threatened, he came forth from his 
long retreat -to assist in its defence, and the immediate consequence of 
his offer of service was the confiding of Antwerp to his care. So high 
was his reputation, that no attempt was made to disturb him by the 
victorious allies; nor was it until the treaty of Paris that the city of 
Antwerp was placed at their disposal. 

The city is built in the form of a segment of a circle, of which the 
river is the chord. There are covered ways both on the land and the 
river side, communicating with the intrenched camp in the neighbour- 
hood of the docks; into which, should the town fall into the hands of 
the Dutch, the Belgian troops could readily retire. The fine walks 
which the quays afforded to the inhabitants are now cut up into batte- 
ries, erected, some to threaten the Téte-de-Flandre, and others to 
bombard the Citadel. 

The Citadel is in the form of a pentagon, with nine bastions. It 
was erected in 1568, under the directions of the Duke of Alva, by 
Pacerotti. It has one principal entrance, on the north side, from the 
Marine Arsenal: and a private entrance, to admit supplies, from the 
east side, near the causeway leading from Boom. It contains a hand- 
some church, fifteen wells, and bombproof buildings for a garrison of 
8,000 men. Its present garrison is about 6,000. The citadel is a 
place of great strength. It is defended externally by several outworks ; 
two triangular batteries being situated to the landward, on the side op- 
posite to the town, and three more considerable fortifications on the 
promonotory called the Tende-Fiandre, on the other side of the river. 
To strengthen himself on that side, General Chasse has caused the 
dikes of the Polder to be cut, and has thus inundated the whole dis- 
trict from Burcht, above Antwerp, to the Pyp de Tabae below it. The 
principal outworks on the right bank are the Lunette de Rid, which is 
close to the river, and the Lunette St Laurent, which serves to protect 
the only landward entrance into the citadel. 

Ghent is situated on the Scheldt, at its confluence with the Lys. 
The Lys nearly surrounds the town. Ghent has a commodious canal 
navigation to Bruges, which is about 22 miles distant on the road to 
Ostend. ‘The city is completely surrounded with ditches, fed by the 
different streams in its neighbourhood ; there are nine principal gates, 
all furnished with drawbridges, (fortyfive of stone and twentythree of 
wood, ) besides numerous smaller ones for foot passengers, which connect 
the different parts of the town. The citadel is a regular square, with 
strong bastions at each corner. ‘To the north, is a canal which runs to 
Sas de Gand and Terneuse. The circuit of the walls of Ghent is 
about twelve miles. It contains about 70,000 inhabitants. The streets 
are spacious, and the market places large and numerous. There are 
many buildings still remaining, which exhibit the architecture of its 
ancient masters, the Moors and Spaniards. Ghent and its neighbour- 
hood have been a principal theatre of warfare in all the long contested 
struggles of the different competitors for the sovereignty of Flanders, 
whether Austrians, Spaniards or Dutch. In ancient times, the city 
was formidable; but-under the modern system of attack, it is incapa- 
ble of much resistance, from the great extent of its lines. It is worthy 
of remark, that the citadels both of this place and Antwerp were not 
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built for defence from foreign assailants, but as a military check upon 
the mutinous spirit of the cities themselves, amidst the conflicting in- 
terests of the different states who held them from time to'time in sub- 
jection. 

. Bergen-op-Zoom, one of the strongest fortresses in Dutch Brabant, 
stands partly on the river Zee, a branch of the East Scheldt. Along 
the river, opposite the Isle of Tholen, is a line of very strong batte- 
ries. Another line of forts stretches across the country northward, 
completely commanding all the approaches from the Dutch side. Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom contains 5,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison. 
An attempt to storm it, 1813, was attended with great loss to the En- 
glish force employed. 

Brussels is the capital of the new kingdom of Belgium. The city 
is walled, with different gates of entrance. The river Senne passes 
through the middle of the town, together with a canal connected with 
the branch of the river which falls into the Scheldt near Boom. A 
chain of fortifications surrounds the whole town, and there are no 
doubt rows of trees both around the other fortifications and the city 
walls. The population of Brussels is about 70,000, besides military. 
In 1578, the city lost 27,000 of its inhabitants by the plague. In 
1695, it was bombarded by the French, under Marshal Villeroy; when 
upwards of 4,000 houses, and 16 churches, chapels and convents were 
destroyed. ‘There is a paved road from Antwerp to Malines, and 
= which leads through the midst of the forest of Soigny to Wa- 
terloo. 

Malines or Mechlin stands on the river Dyle, a branch of the 
Scheldt, 15 miles S. E. of Antwerp. The town is intersected by nu- 
merous canals. It is noted for its founderies for cannon and other war- 
like engines ; it has also famous quilt manufactures, and excellent beer. 
Its most noted production, however, is its well known thread lace, 
which is even more celebrated than that of Brussels. Mechlin contains 
a population of 16,000. It is well fortified. 


Annual Bill of Mortality for the city of New York.—The whole 
number of deaths, during the year, was TEN THOUSAND THREE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTYNINE } being three thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
siz more than ever occurred in the city before in any one year. This 
extraordinary increase of mortality is mainly attributable to the ravages 
of Malignant Cholera, which carried off no less than than three thou- 
sand five hundred and fifteen individuals—all in the months of July, 
August, September and October. 

Of the whole number, (10,359) there died of Cholera 3515; Cho- 
lera Morbus 93; Consumption 1415; Convulsion 501; Diarrhea 
104 ; Dropsy in the head 344 ; Dysentery 130; Scarlet fever 221 ; 
Flux infantile 334; Inflammation of the bowels 196; Intemperance 
119; Marasmus 177; Measles 290; Peripneumony 234; Small 
pox 89; Stillborn 384; Suicide 29. 

The number of deaths in January was 564 ; February 735; March 
545; April 478; May 515; June 410; July 2,467,—of which by 
Cholera 1,797 ; August 3,206,—of which by Cholera 1,202 ; Septem- 
ber 1,064,—of which by Cholera 451; October 586,—of which by 
Cholera 63 ; November 400 ; December 389.—Total 10,359. 

Of the whole number deceased, 3,200 were men; 2,694 women ; 
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2,463 boys; and 2,092 girls. ‘Total males 5,663; females 4,696. 
Excess of males 967. 

The number of deaths in 1831 was 6,363; in 1830, 5,537; in 1829, 
5,094; in 1828, 5,181; in 1827, the same; in 1826, 4,973. 

The interments in Baltimore, in the year 1832, were 4734, of 
which 1162 were colored persons. 853 died of cholera, 322 of cholera 
infantum, 403 of consumption, 114 of influenza, 164 of old age, 79 
of smallpox, 145 stillborn, 479 of unknown complaints. The popu- 
lation of Baltimore, by the census of 1830, was 80,090. 





Dramatic Festival at the Park Theatre, in’ Honour of William 
Dunlap, Esq.—We are highly gratified to announce that Mr Dunlap, 
the veteran dramatist, manager, artist, patriot and biographer—the 
father, indeed, of American dramatic literature, and now nearly an 
octogenarian of unspotted character—enjoys, at last, a fair prospect of 
recompense for all the toils of thought and the inauspicious vicissitudes 
of fortune. Our readers will perceive with satisfaction by the follow- 
ing preamble, which was unanimously adopted and signed by more 
than a hundred of the very first men of New York——princely mer- 
chants, scholars, authors and physicians—in what estimation Mr Dun- 
lap is held among his fellow citizens; and we trust that the opulent 
and liberal Philadelphians will not deem his claims altogether irrelevant 
to themselves. Genius, industry and honour should be restricted to 
no locality in this affiliated confederacy; and our high-hearted and mu- 
nificent countrymen, wherever they reside, will not, we are assured, 
be reluctant, by according their presence at this interesting festival, to 
shed joy and comfort on the latter days of the exemplary and indefati- 
gable historian of the American Theatre. 

‘‘ This meeting having been called for the purpose of resolving upon 
the most proper and expedient mode of publicly expressing their esti- 
mation of the claims of the oldest living Dramatist of our country, and 
giving a tangible evidence of the high consideration in which are held 
the pioneers of American literature, have deemed it advisable to present 
their views for the confirmation of their fellow citizens. 

‘‘The whole life of Mr Dunlap has been undeviatingly devoted to 
literature and the fine arts ; to the cultivation of that which is the glory 
and safeguard of a nation—knowledge. From his last literary labour, 
the History of the American Theatre, with the very existence of which 
he is identified, we learn that the stage may ‘hail him father,” not 
only * of an only child,” but of more than FIFTY PRODUCTIONS, in- 
cluding every variety of offspring of the dramatic family—Tragedy, 
Comedy, Melodrama, Opera, Farce and Interlude, besides Prologue, 
Epilogue and Addresses, to an extent to which the courtesy of a gen- 
tleman, and the pen of a ready writer, never fail to contribute. In ad- 
dition to this long list of dramatic productions, Mr Dunlap may pro- 
bably point to other literary works of general interest and instruction, 
which, for the possession of these qualities, are unsurpassed by any 
similar books in any country. The principal of these are the memoirs 
of George Frederick Cooke, the biography of Charles Brockden Brown, 
with whose personal: friendship his early days were enriched, and the 
recently completed History of the American Theatre. It is also wor- 
thy of remark, that in addition to the services which Mr Dunlap has 
rendered his country in the field of letters, he has likewise served her 
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cause in the “tented field’ when called upon by the invasion of her 
enemies. As an artist, Mr Dunlap has produced numerous historical 
pictures, which have been from time to time exhibited, and have placed 
his name (that fact alone a triumph of genius!) high on the list of 
American painters ; added to which he has long been known as a be- 
nefactor of the Fine “rts, by his labour in teaching and giving gra- 
tuitous lectures to the students of the Academy. 

«¢ As lessee and director of the Park Theatre, of which he was the 
first manager, and in which he laboured for nearly fifteen years, with 
no thought of private interest unconnected with public improvement, 
his efforts resulted in the total loss of all his patrimonial property, and 
rendered those exertions in the cause of science, which were formerly 
the offspring of his good will towards men, a necessary employment 
of his time. We repeat, his whole life has been devoted to the pursuit 
of knowledge, which is the glory and safeguard of the nation. 

‘s Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect for the talents, cha- 
racter, and literary labours of Witt1am Duntap, Esq., and of our es- 
teem for the evidence which his dramatic worth have furnished of the 
moral influence of the stage, a complimentary benefit be offered him 
in this city; and that we will individually use our best endeavours to 
produce a result that shall be serviceable to him, satisfactory to our- 
selves, and in accordance with the literary and dramatic taste of this 
community. 

“The benefit will take place at the Park Theatre, during the latter 
part of February, and an attractive bill be offered. The pit will be 
elegantly fitted up, and formed into a spacious amphitheatre, for the 
accommodation of the ladies—a limited number of tickets will be is- 
sued. Entrance to the amphitheatre to be through the boxes. The 
box plan will be left at the office of the New York Mirror, (corner of 
Nassau and Ann streets,) where places may be secured and tickets ob- 
tained from 11 to 3 o’clock. 

“Cards of admission $3 each. Gallery tickets $1.” 





Evil done that Good may come.—*‘ I have an especial dislike to 
the expression, Pious Fraups. One of the most seductive arguments 
of Infidelity grounds itself on the numerous passages in the works of 
the Christian Fathers, asserting the lawfulness of deceit for a good pur- 
pose. The Fathers held that “ without breach of duty it is allowed to 
the teachers and heads of the Church to deceive the enemies of the 
faith, provided only hereby they serve the interests of Truth and the 
advantage of mankind.”’—Alas! to this doctrine we must attribute the 
corruption of religion itself for so many ages.—By thus accommodating 
truth to falsehood, the pastors of the Church paganized Christianity to 
christen Paganism.”—Coleridge’s Friend. 





Fashions.—How completely fashions differ, even among the same 
pore and in very serious matters, we may perceive in the following 
record : 

When queen Catharine of Arragon (first wife of that monster King 
Henry VIII) died, Jan. 8, 1536, ‘queen Anne (Bullen) ware yellowe 
for the mourning;”’ and when, on the 19 May, the same year, the lat- 
ter fell a victim to her demon husband “ on the Ascencion day follow- 
ing, the kyng for mourning ware whyte.”’ 





